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PREFACE 


IIS volume deals with the two small store 



chambers of the tomb: the one adjoining 


the Burial Chamber, the other adjoining the 
Antechamber* They were originally called the Store 
Cliamber and Annexe, but I have re-named them the 
Innermost Treasury and Store-room. *4s a matter of 
fact the ancient Egyptians called these small chambers 
“ Treasuries,” and they were known as the ” Right ” 
or “ Left-hand Treasury,” or “ Treasury of the Inner- 
miKt,” in accordance with their situation and purpose. 
As the room called the “ Treasury of the Innermost ” 
seems to have been the storehouse for the Canopic 
equipment and other chattels, I have named the 
corresponding room in this tomb the Innermost 
Treasury- 

If one compares the plan of this tomb with a 
normal Eighteenth Dynasty royal hypogeum, that of 
Thothmes iv being perhaps the best example, one 
immediately sees that this tomb is a modification of 
the Sepulchral Hall and “Well” {i.e. the sunken 
space at the end of the hall for the sarcophagus) 
without any of the corridors and chambers that 
should lead to it* Thus, the room called the Ante¬ 
chamber here is a modified form of the Sepulchral 
Hall, the Burial Chamber the “ Well,” and the Inner¬ 
most Treasury and Annexe are but two of the four 
storehouses or treasuries that belong to the normal 
Sepulchral Hall and “ Well ” for the sarcophagus. 
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This volume also closes the prelimmaTy narra¬ 
tive of the discovery and contents of the Tomb of 
Tut* ankh-Amen, A summary of the ten seasons’ 
work spent upon preserving, recording, and trans¬ 
porting the whole of the material to the Cairo Museum, 
The second season was spent alone upon dismantling 
those four great sepulchral shrines that shielded the 
sarcophagus, and the last two seasons upon consoli¬ 
dating them fit for transport. They, wth the rest 
of the tomb furniture, are now safely housed and 
exhibited in that museum. 

Since the understanding that was reached with 
the Ziwar Government, in 1925, with regard to 
recognition for the discovery, the ivork and heavj' 
expenses borne by the Carnarvon estate, and the 
benefits resulting to Egypt generally, Egypt has 
experienced five successive governments. In 1930, 
the Wafdists Cabinet, under the premiership of H.E, 
Nahas Pasha, decided not to allow any of the anti¬ 
quities belonging to the discovery to leave the countrj' 
and, m place of the duplicates that were promised, 
to grant a monetary recompense. 

It is for that reason that I think it only fair to 
make the following statement: The brunt of practi¬ 
cally the whole of the work was home by the Carnarvon 
estate and Almina, Countess of Carnarvon. It was 
assisted by the courtesy of the Trustees and Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, who 
generously lent the valuable services of Mr, Arthur 
Mace, Mr. Harry Burton, and Messrs. Hauser and 
Hall. And, by the courtesy of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, I received each winter the good assistance of 
Mr. A. Lucas, the Government Chemist, attached to 
the Cairo Museum. The cost of the preliminary 
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excavations and the work done in dealing with the 
contents of the tomb, borne by the Carnarvon estate 
and Almina, Countess of Carnarvon, amounted to 
£36,000, and the labour lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was estimated at £8,000, thus making 
a total eost of £44,000 sterling. During the autumn 
of 1030, the Egyptian Government paid to the Car¬ 
narvon estate and Almina, Countess of Camart'on, 
a sum equivalent to £36,000 sterling. 

The cost of consolidating the four great shrines 
for transport to Cairo, which occupied the last two 
seasons, ending in February, 1082, was covered by 
the Egyptian Government and myself. 

The funerary equipment of an ancient Egyptian 
tomb is a fertile subject for study. It abounds with 
material of former times, and of the tastes, the 
manners and customs of successive generations. Its 
furniture, clothing and ornaments, its implements of 
war and of the chase, its very walking-sticks and 
staves, all furnish food for thought and interesting 
speculation. Among purely ritualistic paraphernalia 
belonging to a burial custom one finds simple family 
relics which must have carried many a human remem¬ 
brance. By their study we are able to picture in our 
minds the habits and character of a people to whom 
they belonged. And in that pursuit, should we find 
an object that appears to us as merely curious, or 
perhaps even repellent, it must be remembered that 
with a religion long forgotten, an object pertaining to 
its ritual, an image of its god, ceases to be felt as any 
more than a human device—-its rchgious power haa 
gone. 

From this burial we glean an interesting fact 
which may possibly throw not a little light upon the 
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history of the Egyptian monarchs of dynastic times. 
The heirs were associated with the throne when they 
were quite young. ApparentSy to ensure the dyn¬ 
asty they were married as early as it was possible, 
and thus made partners of the sovereign. the 
case of Tut-ankh-Amen and the hereditary prin¬ 
cess Ankh-es en-Amen, they were associated with the 
throne when they were but nine and ten years of age. 
And I would here remark that throughout Egyptian 
dynastic history, w^henever ive have evidence of the 
probable age of a king at the time of his death, and 
the length of his reign, w'e find that he must have 
ascended the throne during his early youth, in some 
cases when still an infant. 

Since writing the introduction to this volume I 
learn that a record giving a regnal year XIX of 
Akh-en-Aten has been discovered recently at El 
Amarna by the officers of the Egypt Exploration 
Society. This shows that the king lived at least two 
years longer than has liitherto been suspected. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine that the chronologers 
for the government under Eamicses ir, hardly a century 
later, were unaware of the length of Akh-en-Aten’s 
reign as well as the reigns of his immediate successors, 
when they attributed the fifty-nine years to Hor* 
em-heb (p. 28). An explanation may possibly be 
that the co-regencies overlapped even longer than 
suspected. Wine-jars in this tomb (p. 147) show that 
the Aten Domain was maintained at least twenty-one 
years. The study of that period presents many 
difficulties; data, and the strictest investigation is 
still much in need. 

To the numerous colleagues who have been so good 
as to help whenever called upon, I would here tender 
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my grateful thanks, especially to Dr, Alan Gardiner 
^ for his kind aid in translating the inscriptions. 
Through the generosity of the Trustees and Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 1 have had the 
advantage of Mr, Harry Burton’s unremitting labours, 
to them, and to him, 1 owe a debt of gratitude. 

Howard Carter. 

Luxor, Nocember, 
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INTRODUCTION 


FACTS AND THEORIES RELATING TO THE 
KINGS INVOLVED IN THE ATEN HERESY 

I N the endeavour to obtain a correct perspective 
view of the kings involved in the Aten heresy, 
namely, Amen hetep ni, Araen hetep iv (Akh- 
en-Aten), Smenkh ka Re, Tut ankh Aten (Tut ankh^ 
Amen), and the Divine father King Ay, one is 
perplexed by many difficulties and perforce by the 
lack of sufficient data. Of their true histories we 
have but little which is trustworthy, and considering 
how numerous are their monuments it is astonishing 
how disproporHonate the data gleaned from them. 
The few iiistorical documents that we have are of a 
very miscellaneous character. An occasional weather¬ 
beaten inscription upon a cliff face, a scarab, or a 
piece of Unen, a scrap of papyrus, or a potsherd, 
wWch chance has preserved and brought to light! 
Hints from the numerous reliefs and paintings in the 
temples and tomb chapels of this age are the only 
other source of om knowledge upon the subject. 
And they {chiefly in extensive inscriptions) consist, 
for the most part, of conventional plirases in laudation 
of the king, either as a mighty ruler, a mighty pillar 
of the religion, or as the sole earthly representative 
and mouthpiece of the supreme god. From them 
it is but in isolated instances that we are able to 
gather some knowledge of those kings and their 
B 1 
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households \ with the rcsiilt that numbers of impor¬ 
tant questions and details remain unanswered, save 
from our own conjectural resources. 

Searching those records, it is only here and there 
that the veil which shrouds those monarchs seems for 
an instant to be lifted, and we catch a glimpse of 
some amazing or puzzling fact. The domestic side 
of their lives and deeds in many ways can only be 
surmised, and, from such material as we have, we 
can only form our conclusions by a process of 
deduction. 

Another source of trouble is the amhiguitj'' of the 
dates upon their monuments • these in themselves 
are anachronistic, for they combine both the regnal 
and the civil year. Hence, unless we are aware of 
the exact civil year, month and day of a king’s 
accession, those dates are nearly useless for any 
exact computation of time. For example, year 1, 
month 3, of the third season, of such and such a 
reign, might represent one year and eleven months, 
or only thirteen months, from the date of the king’s 
accession. When necessary, to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, and to arrive at a mean, equally removed from 
the two extremes, I have reckoned the seasons, 
months and days quoted on the monuments from 
tlie civil year as half a regnal year. 

I make this plaint, not to depreciate the value of 
those ancient monuments and records, nor to dis¬ 
parage the student, but merely as a brief for the 
** may-bes ” and probables " in the following— 
what must necessarily be—tentative chronology of 
the sequence of events. 

Manetho in Josephus states that Amen-hetep 
m reigned thirty years and ten months, yet there are 

1 
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nioiiujii6nt$ of Ms ss Mtc as tJic sxxTHth 

regnal year, and if we accept a lintel scene in the tomb 
of Huya, mentioned below, showing an equipoise of 
two royal households (i.c. of Amen hetep ni and iv), 
Ms reign must have extended to about Ms xLtb 
regnal year. 

TMs discrepancy may be accounted for in a 
graffito upon the pyramid temple of Mednm, written 
in ink from the ever-ready Egyptian palette of “ the 
scribe May,” who went" to see the very great pyramid 
of Horus-the-Soul of King Se-neferu.” The ^affito 
reads: Year xxs, under the majesty of the King 

Neb maat-Re, Son of Amen^ resting in truths Amen- 
hetep {nird), prince of Thebes, lord of might, prince of 
joy, who loves hint that hates injustice of heart, placing 
the male offspring upon ffie seat of his f<Uher, and 
establishing his inheritance in the landJ* The “ heir ” 
referred to in this graffito can be no less than Amen- 
hetep IV, who afterwards assumed the name Akh en- 
Aten. There was probably some reason for estab¬ 
lishing tMs young prince upon the throne, and the 
difference, such as we find between Manetho’s state¬ 
ment and the Egyptian monuments, is due to a 
co-regency between those two kings. The thirty 
years and ten months ascribed to Amen hetep ni 
by Manetho is evidently the length of Ms reign as 
sole king. 

The principal dated monuments prior to tMs 
co-regency arc; (1) a scarab recording the king’s 
mamage to Tyi, the daughter of Yua and Thua, 
wMefa must have taken place before Ms imd regnal 
year {see nejrt scarab). Most probably at the time 
of Ms accession when he was about nine years of 
age I (2) inscriptions in Tuna and El-Bemheh quar- 
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rics which were opened in his iiird regnal year; (3) 
a scarab of the mrd year recording a wild cattle hunt, 
wherein the Great-King’s-Wife Tyi is mentioned; 
(4) two steliC at the first cataract recording a Nubian 
campaign in his vrth regnal year; {5) a scarab 

recording 102 lions killed by His Majesty between his 
ist and xth regnal years ; (6) a scarab dated ” year 
x," recording his marriage to a foreign princess 
Kirgipa, the daughter of Satima, King of Naharin; 
(7) a scarab recording the construction of a pleasure 
lake in his xiith regnal year; and (8) his first jubilee 
celebration, between his xxxth and xxxist regnal 
years, recorded in the tomb of the ViEier Kha-eni’hat 
at Thebes. 

Subsequent to his co-regency with his son. Amen- 
hetep IV, we find the following dated monuments : a 
mortuary temple edict, which legally established in 
perpetuity an endowment for the maintenance of 
the king’s mortuary cult, publicly read in his mortuary 
temple at Thebes, is dated in the year xxxiind of 
Amen-hetep lu’s reign; upon an altar at Gebet 
Silsileh year xxxv is mentioned; his third jubilee 
celebration is recorded in the tomb of a certain 
Khcruf, under the following heading: “ Year xxxvt, 
Conduding the companions for presentation in the 
(royal) presence at the third jubilee of His Majesty” 
Mentioning Queen Tyi in the tituJaty j and a stela 
of similar date at Sarhut-el-Khadcm in Sinai records 
an expedition thither in that year, Mr. Winlock 
discovered a date of this reign as late as the xxxvnth 
year, in the king’s palace at Thebes, south of Medinet 
Habou. There being no indication in those records 
of the existence of a co-regency, let us turn from the 
inscriptional to the more plastic material. 
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A unique scene upon a lintel in the tomb of Huya, 
at El Amarna, furnishes us with juxtaposed pictures 
of the two royal households, namely, those of Amen- 
hetep ni and Akii-en-Aten. This equipoise of the 
two households not only confirms the eo-regency of 
the two kings, but gives reason to suppose tliat 
Amen’hetep in continued to live for at least a year 
or so after the birth of Akh-en-Aten’s fourth daugh¬ 
ter, Nefer-nefru-Aten-ta*sheri. Below tliis scene the 
prayer of Huya on, the left door-jamb repeats the 
familiar salutation of the three worshipful powers, 
the Aten, the King, and the Queen, but the powers 
saluted on the right jamb are Akhen'Aten, his 
father Amen’hetep in, and his mother Tyi. The 
illustration to this text is furnished by the lintel 
scene above. The picture is di\'ided into two halves, 
that on the left showing the household of Akh- 
en'Aten ; that on the right tlie household of Amen- 
hetep ui. In the former scene, Akh-en-Aten and his 
Queen Nefer-titi are represented seated, side by side, 
on a couch, and facing them are their four daughters 
wa\ing fans. The counter-picture show's Amen-hetep 
III in a close-fitting ^lems-cap, sitting on a chair, as 
if in the act of addressing his wife, who occupies a 
seat facing him, with the Princess Bakt-Aten at her 
knee. Represented above both households is the 
Aten disk, and rays offering the symbol of life im¬ 
partially, The picture at least intensifies kiiaw-n or 
suspected facts, and we glean from it that Amen-hetep 
Ill must have been living at least a year or so after 
the birth of .Akh-en-Aten’s fourth daughter, namely, 
about his xUh regnal year, when he had reached at 
least forty-nine years of age, coinciding probably 
with Akh-en-Aten’s ixth regnal year. Judging from 
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the stature of Bakt-Aten, figured in this picture, she 
was about the same age as Ankh es en pa-Aten. 

The extraordinary similarity of the figure of 
Amen hetep m, in the right-hand scene just men¬ 
tioned, to a seated king represented on a s mall un¬ 
finished stela in the Berlin Museum (No. 20,716), 
found at £1 Amama, leads one to believe that both 
works were by the same artist, and, one is tempted 
to say, possibly by the sculptor, Auta, who is figured 
in Huya’s tomb completing a statuette of Bakt-Aten, 
On the Berlin stela two kings under the disk and 
rays of Aten are indubitably represented. Akh*cn* 
Aten is probably the king standing on the right; 
he wears the /fAepre^-crown, and pours wine into 
the cup of the king on the left, who is seated and 
attired in precisely the same manner as Amen hetep 

III in the Untel scene. This stela seems to be another 
echo of the two kings associated in a oo-regency, 
in which Akh en-Aten, without doubt, became the 
supreme monarch. 

Queen Tyi, the mother of Amen hetep iv, was 
not of royal birth; she was the daughter of a court 
official and his wife, who are known to us as Yua 
and Thua. Hence Tyi’s exalted titles, “ Hereditary 
Princess, Mistress of the North and South, The- 
King’s-Great-Wife, Lady of the TSvo Lands,*' were 
not hereditary, but were attained through her mar¬ 
riage to Amen-hetep in. She was the official, the 
favourite, and the principal wife of the king, and for 
that reason her father, Yua, reached Mgh rank, and, 
possibly by his being the parent of the queen, he 
was designated “ Divine Father,’* Thus Amea-hetep 

IV could not be claimed to be wholly royal, and that 
may be part reason for “ placing the male offspring 
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upon the seat of his father, and establishing his 
inheritance in the Land ” noticed in the last phrases 
of that Medum graffito previously mentioned. 

Amen hetep m seems also not to have been of 
entirely royal blood, inasmuch as special scenes and 
inscriptions in the temple of Amen at Luxor, like 
those made for Queen L^t^shep sQt at Deir-el-Bahari, 
give Iiim a supernatural birth and coronation by the 
gods f in other words proclaiming his birth to have 
been no less than divine. Later, in various pro¬ 
clamations, his son, Amen hetep iv, appears as the 
son of “The Father Aten,” a divinity given both 
godly epithets and kingly titulary. 

Be tliat as it may, his inheritance was established, 
he was placed upon the seat of his father, and he 
became virtually dictator. Within seven j'cars of 
this co-regency Aten became the supreme divinity 
and supreme over-lord. This Aten, who thus re¬ 
placed Amen, was entitled “ The Father,” and was 
considered as having commenced his reign as a 
supreme god and over-king on the same day as his 
future prophet and restorer, Amen hetep rv. 

The Aten had long been known, but Amen lietep 
iv seems to have been the medium through whom his 
real nature and supreme dignity was discovered, 

Battiscombe Gunn rightly points out that the 
chief purpose of nanoing that god : “ Re lives, Har- 
akhte, who rejoices on the Horizon in his name; 

‘ Shu who is Aten,* ** was to establish the equation 
Aten = Harakhte = Re, and thus proclaim the 
identity of Aten with other purely solar gods of 
Eg^t from the beginiung of lustory, and so con¬ 
solidate and legitimize his position as the supreme 
god. Atenism, so far from attempting an entire 
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break with the pastj was a direct bid for the adher¬ 
ence of the older solar cults. And one wonders 
whether this movement was not the result of con- 
tendings for supremacy between the North and 
South—between the partisans of Re-Harakhte of 
Heliopolisr and the partisans of Amen of Thebes. 
However, one point is clear, the supremacy of Aten 
waxed and waned "with the reign of Akh en-Aten. 

Within seven years, dating from Amenhetep 
iv’s accession, a city was founded ostensibly for “ his 
father Aten," 230 miles north of Thebes and 200 
miles south of Heliopolis, as the river flows, whither 
Akh-en-Aten’s court was removed. Boundary tab¬ 
lets were erected demarcating this site, generally 
called El Amarna, but w'hich is more properly known 
by its name Akli et-Atcn. Upon those tablets we 
read that before the companions of the king, the 
great and mighty ones, the captains of the soldiers, 
etc., of the land in its entirety, His Majesty said : 
“ Behold Akh et Aten which the Aten desires me to 
make unto him os a monument in the great name of 
my Majesty for ever: it was Aten my father that brought 
me to Akh-el‘Aten, Not a noble directed me to it, not 
any man in the whole land directed me to it saying * It 
is fitting for His Majesty that he make an Horizon- 
of-Aten in this place.* Nay, but it was the Aten my 
father that directed me to U, to make it for him as 
an Horizon-of-Aien. ... / will make Akh-et Aien for 

the Aten my father in this place. / aji7i not make for 
him Akhmet-Aten south of it, north of it, west of it, or 
east of it, I will not pass beyond the southern tahlet of 
Akh ei’Aten southward, neiiher mil / pass beyond the 
narihem tablet of Akhmet-Aten northward, to make for 
him Akh et'Aten therein ; neither will I make for him 
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an the western side of Akh-et-Aten. Nay, but I will 
make Akh'et-Aten for the Aten my father upon ^e 
Orient side of Akh^ei'Aten . . . neither sJiaU the Queen 
say unto me, ' Behold tJiere is a goodly place for Akh- 
et'Aien in another place' and I hearken unto her: , , 
The king then recounts the various buildings he will 
make within Akli-et'Aten, and says: " There shall 
he made for me a sepulchre in the Orient mountain; 
my burial shall be made therein . . . and the burial 
of the chief wife of the king, Nefer-iiti, shalt be made 
therein . . . and the burial of ilm kings daughter, 
Meri-Aten, shall be made in if. . . . The tombs of the 
‘ Great of Seeing,’ and the divine fedkers of Aten, and 
the priests of Aten, ... the tombs of the officers, shall 
be made in the Orient mountain of Akh*et^Aten and 
they shall be buried therein” 

The king's speech here brings to mind an old 
French saying, “ Qui s’eacuse s’accuse,” and the im¬ 
pression makes this new city appear uncommonly 
like an asylum for the young king who, influenced 
by obscure powers within the royal court, became 
the prophet and mouthpiece of a politico-religious 
movement. 

From that moment great activity must have 
foUow’ed, for the new royal residence-town speedily 
grew and prospered. Temples and tombs, palaces 
and dwellings, sprang up. The hammer took pre¬ 
cedence of the chisel, from the southernmost to the 
northernmost borders of the Empire, the Amen ele¬ 
ment was hammered out and the Aten chiselled in. 
The old and quiescent Amen hetep ni was robbed of 
his nomen, anti he spent the rest of his life with only 
his prenomen, Neb maat Re, The Aten, by being 
the god of the king's capital, became the capital god. 
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In its new residence the Aten scMsin burst into 
bloom, but like most exotic growths it lasted only a 
short time, barely ten or eleven years. 

When the reaction in favour of Amen triumphed, 
the city of Akh'Ct'Aten was destroyed, and the 
king’s mummy, buried in the royal tomb in the 
Orient mountain, was transferred to a rough rock- 
cut ccU in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, in 
order to save it from the wrath of the victorious 
sectarians. Judging from the seals found in that 
cache, it would appear that it was Tut* ankh* Amen 
who planned and executed its transference.* 

The remains of Akh-en-Aten’s skeleton were 
minutely examined by Professor Elliot Smith, who 
maintained that the age at death w'as about twenty* 
five or twenty-six years; however, in response to 
strong pressure from archaeologists, he said; “ No 
anatomist would be justified in denying that this 
individual may have been twenty-eight, but it is 
highly improbable that he could have attained thirty 
years if he Iiad been normal.” Dr. Douglas Derry 
also examined the skeleton, and he came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was of a man not more than about 
twenty-four years of age. 

However, a sculpture from a Karnak monument, 
dated Year v of the king’s reign, represents Akh en- 

^ Thii achA d dJAfrQTiqnjd In tha Tombs of tbs by 

Mr. ThoodoTfl M, T>avia^ io thfl ye*r 1907^ wni ncumsd, for tome obsenrs 
rMflc®, " The Tomb a( Oudea However, th* mmumy found theram 

H that of & man, and tks evidence |>DiQtA to It being that of iUch-pa^Atefi. 
Recently, Mr. EngelbocbT tbo Oqi^ter of the Cairo Muaeuju, boBod fiFom the 
formolaii iftBCTibed open ■the coffln, gave lenaoiie for boUfr'viiig the rsEnftim to 
be tkoee but^ se Dr^ AbLn Gardiner pointed out to 

rae^ tboee imeriptionfl refer to a woeobu end not to a uvuttk. It kzLown 

that during thoee ancient irenAportatiotiiB of the ruyivl mumniiH to safer 
placee, oepecioUy after violatioiii had taken piece, OEiy tomporary or useful 
oofflu at b&ad wee employed for tbe puiposo. 
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Aten still bearing Ills original names, and shows him 
accompanied by two daughters, the youngest at 
least a year old. The king^s age at that time could 
not therefore have been less than fifteen or sixteen, 
and if by adding his subsequent twelve regnal years 
it would be difhcult to admit of his age being less 
than twenty-seven or twenty-eight years at the time 
of his death. 

This estimate of the age of AMren Aten cannot 
be far wrong, for, in the endeavour to work out the 
dates and events of the reign, one finds that this 
king was at most in his twenty-eighth year when he 
died, and it is even possible that he died at the age 
of twenty-seven. There are certainly no physical 
reasons for considering him to have been older, but 
the laws of nature make it difficult to admit of him 
being younger. 

Now, as we have regnal dates of Akh en-Aten 
—upon wine-jars discovered at El Amarna—extend¬ 
ing up to the regnal year xvn, it is fairly clear that 
he was about ten years of age when he came to the 
throne, and as this event appears to have taken 
place towards the end of the xxxist regnal year of 
his father, he must have been bom during the xxist 
regnal year of that king. 

This means that Amen hetep iv was married to 
the Princess Nefer-titi when he was about ten. 

Who Nefertiti really was is unknown. Neither 
is there anjdhing to tell us her age, further than 
judging from the various scenes upon the monu¬ 
ments, where she appears to be about the same age 
as her husband. By rights she should have been 
the crown-princess; as it is very doubtful if a prince 
could reign except as the husband of the heiress of 
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the kingdom, the right to which, in accordance with 
the ancient Egyptian law of succession, descended 
in the female line. Her parentage been assigned 
to Queen Tyi, but tliat has been contested. Accord¬ 
ing to Petrie she might possibly have been Tadukhipa, 
the daughter of King Dushratta of Mitarma by an 
Egyptian princess, and was given the name Nefer-titi 
when in Egypt, which was changed later to Nefer 
nefru-Atenmefer-titi, A letter in cuneiform from 
Dushratta shows that Amen*hetep in asked for a 
daughter to be Mistress of Egypt, and in another 
letter Dushratta calls Napkhuriria (? cuneiform for 
Nefer’khepru-Re, i.e. Amen*hetep rv) his son-in-law, 
and speaks of himself as father-in-law, so, in the face 
of such facts, Tadukliipa and Nefer^titi may possibly 
be one and the same person, but there is nothing yet 
to prove such a view. It would be more likely that 
she was the daughter of Amen hetep m, for it was 
by this marriage that Prince Amen-hetep (iv) ascended 
the throne. 

In the sequence of events that follow, an impor¬ 
tant factor which must be taken into consideration 
is the arrival of the age of puberty. In England, 
legally, pubescence is at fourteen in boys, and twelve 
in girls f in Egypt, according to Dr. Saleh Bey 
Hambdy, pubescence takes place in boys about 
twelve or thirteen years of age. During dynastic 
times possibly earlier. Thus, in the case of Amen¬ 
hetep IV, it will not be unreasonable to place this 
event at the age 12-13, i.e, during his imd and urrd 
regnal years. 

Our interest now centres on a group of six little 
girls, the progeny, or rather the outcome, of his 
marriage with Nefer-titi, Allowing an average period 
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of fifteen months between the birth of each child, 
and pubescence liaving taken place between 12 and 
13, Amen hetep rv would have reached his twentieth 
birthday when his sixth and youngest daughter, 
Setep en-Rc, was bom, i.e. either before or just after 
the completion of his xth regnal year. The eldest 
daughter, Mert-Aten, would thus appear to have been 
bom towards the end of his rrth regnal year, and his 
second daughter, Makt Aten, when he had completed 
his vth regnal year—a Karnak monument dated 
“ year v,” previously mentioned, shows two daugh¬ 
ters- As a residt of the above inference, the third 
princess, Ankh es en-pa-Aten, was bom early in his 
vuth regnal year—a boundary stela at El Amama, 
dated “ year vi ” and so many months, with a subse¬ 
quent date, “ year vui,” shows three daughters, 
namely, Mert-Aten, Makt Aten, and Ankh-es-en-pa- 
Aten. It should be noted, however, that the figure 
of Ankh-es-en-pa-Aten appears as if it might have 
been added after the original conception of the stela. 
In this way the fourth, fifth, and sixth daughters 
came into the world approximately as follows: 
Nefer-nefru-Aten-ta-sheri during the middle of the 
vinth, Nefer nefru-Re towards the end of the ixth, 
and Setep-en-Re about the completion of the xth, or 
the beginning of the xith regnal years. 

In the tomb of MeiyTe (u), at El -4mama, there 
is a scene representing ** Tribute of the South brought 
to the King,” and it is dated **year xn” and so 
many months. Here the king and the queen have 
their six daughters standing behind them. The 
sixth daughter, Setep-en*Re, is depicted able to walk 
and play with her sister, Nefer-nefru-Re, who holds 
a young gazelle in her arms, which suggests the 
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youngest daughter to have been already in her second 
year at that time—i.e, the king’s xiith regnal year 
and so many months. Among many such scenes, in 
the El Amarna private mortuaxi" chapels, depicting 
these children, the relative age of each child is shown 
by her height. Careful discrimination of that kind 
excludes the possibility of twin births, and is there¬ 
fore serviceable when estimating their ages. 

A reckoning such as the above cannot of course 
be considered exact, but the error cannot be more 
than say a year. The evidence of that dated scene 
enables us to corroborate the approximate age of 
the king at the time of death; viz. 12^ years for 
pubescence, plus 7^ years for the six daughters, 
plus 2 years for the age of the youngest daughter = 
22 years t= the xnth regnal year and so many months, 
plus the remsdning 5 years of his reign = 27 years. 
It therefore does not seem unreasonable to place 
the event “ Tribute of the South ” as taking place 
when the king was in his twenty-third year, and his 
death some time during his twenty-eighth year. 

Although the revolutionary movement, both in 
reli^on as well as in art, is visible on Theban monu¬ 
ments dating from the earlier years of Amen hetep 
rv, a letter wTitten to the king, dated “ year v, month 
7, day 14,” by a steward of his in Memphis, giving 
the king the following titles, “ Great of Rule in Kar- 
nak, Ruler of Thebes,” and referring to Ptah and 
makes it manifest that the king was then 
still in Thebes and had not yet abandoned the old 
religion. Moreover, wine-jar inscriptions found at 
El Amama extend to year v under the name Amen* 
hetep (rv), and from year vi to year xvn under the 
name Akh-en'Aten; and the earliest mention of 
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the king’s new name (Akh en-Aten) seems to be 
on the l^undar}’’ stelie of Akh-et-Atent dated in the 
year ti, month 8, day 13. 

In the face of such facts, the king did not move 
his court to the new site until some time in his vnth 
regnal year,* nor did the Aten arrive at dominant 
control and receive his full names and titulary— 
“ May tke Good God live, who takes pleasure in Truth, 
Lord of all that Aten encompasses, Lord of Heaven, 
Aten, the Living, the Great, who illumines the Tico 
Lan^, may the Father live : * He lives, Hardkhte, who 
rejoiees on the //oriacm in his name: ’ ‘ Shu who is 
Aten,* who is given life for ever and ever, Aten, the 
Living, the Great, who is in Jubilee, who dwells in the 
Temple of Aten in Akh-et-Aten ’’—before that date. 
It was then, by the agency of his son and prophet, 
he attained undisputed supremacy as king-god of the 
universe. And, as Gunn suggests, the king's new 
name, Akh en-Aten (i.e. “ It-is-well-with-Aten ”), may 
be direct aUusion to this happy restoration. It should 
be noted, however, that for some reason a change was 
made in the eartouche-names of Aten. In place of 
the earlier forms, quoted above, we find : “ Re lives. 
Ruler of the Horison, who rejoices on the Horizon in 
his name : Re the Father, who has returned to Aten’ ” 
This change of name seems to mark some event, and 
it seems to have taken place about the vmth year 
of the reign. 

Striking hut pathetic pictures in the royal tomb 
at El Amarna show that the king’s second daughter, 
Makt-Aten, died while still of tender age. In the 
scene depicting her obseqmes, we see the whole royal 
family and household lamenting over the body of 
this little child. In that scene of lament, ^lert-Aten, 
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Ankh'^’Cn’pa'Aten, End JfEfcT‘n0fru'Aten*ta'sheri, are 
represented in accordance with their relative ages, 
but a fourth daughter, undoubtedly Nefernefru Re, 
is shown as a small babe in the arms of her nurse. 
Makt-Aten seems then to have died a short time after 
the birth of her sister Nefer’nefru'Re, when she was 
some five and a half years old, i,e. at the beginning 
of lier father’s xth regnai year. 

For the date when Amen hetep m died we have 
to rely on conjecture—-probably his death occurred 
about the same time as that of Mafct Aten. A year 
or so after that event, we find Akli en-Aten associated 
with another eo-regent. The Crown-Princess Jlert* 
Aten, who could not have been more than nine years 
of age, was married, possibly to avert some crisis, 
to a dim princeling known to ua as Smenkh ka-Re. 
Just when this marriage occurred is not certain, but 
the sequence of events that follow point to it having 
taken place about the siiith regnal year of Akh cn- 
Aten, We learn from a graffito upon a tomb at 
Thebes that this reign extended three years and a few 
months; we also know that Tut-ankh-Aten followed 
Smenkh ka-Re, but we are not certain whether he 
succeeded from Smenkh ka*Re or Alch-en-Aten—in 
other words, whether Tut-ankii-Aten was, for a short 
time, associated with Akh-en-Aten as co-regent or 
not. But since his original name has the Aten 
element, and since the original conception of his 
SMUlar tiurone—witness the human arms on the Aten 
disk, together with the cartouche-names of the Aten 
and the king (Vol, I. p. 118 . Plate n)—is based on 
pure Amarna art and Aten worship, one is led 
to believe that Tut-ankli-Aten was co-regent mth 
Akh-en-Aten. for a period. 
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In the tomb of Meryrc (ji), where we find the 
historical event, “Tribute of the South brought to 
the King ’* dated “ year xn,” there is an unfinished 
scene representing tliis new king, SmenMi ka*Re and 
his wife, Mert'Aten. As the mural decorations in 
this tomb, logically, must have been executed on 
some subsequent date to year xn, the year xin-Xiv 
would not be an unreasonable date to fix for the 
unfinished scene. In the scene of tribute, Mert-Aten 
is represented unmarried, therefore her marriage with 
Smenkh'ka-Re must be post that date. In any case, 
the latest date of Akh*en‘Aten’s reign is year xvn, 
the scene of tribute is dated year xii and so many 
months, we therefore have at most five years in 
which to place the co-tegency of Smenkh ka-Re, 
which extended rather more than three years, followed 
by Tutankh'Aten. 

As a passing note, one should mention that at 
the end of Smenkh-ka Re’s reign, there is distinct 
evidence that the ancient religion of Thebes-—the cult 
of Amen—begins to show itself once more. And that 
on the so-called ecclesiastical throne of Tut*ankh' 
Aten, although based on the El Amarna art and Aten 
worship, the Aten and Amen elements occur side by 
side in their pristine state (sae p. 112 ); and upon his 
secular throne in some cases the Aten element has 
been erased and the Amen substituted (VoL I, p. lis). 

We clearly see then, from the data recorded, the 
supremacy of the godly and kingly " Father Aten ” 
could not have been more than ten years or so, namely, 
from some time in the viith to the xvnth regnal years 
of Akh*en’Aten. 

An inscription upon a box found in Tut'ankh* 
Amen's tomb, giving ( 1 ) the full titulary of Akh- 
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en-Aten, followed by (2) that of Ankhkhepru*Re 
Merj'-nefer khepru'He with the nomcn Nefernefhi- 
Aten Mery uan'Re, and (3) the name and titles of 
the Great-King’s-Wife Mert-Aten, is definite evidence 
of a co-regency between those tivo kings. The 
cartouches on the two knobs of the box, namely, 
Ankhkhepru-Re, beloved of Neferkhepru*Re,” 
“ Nefer nefru Aten, beloved of Uan-Re,” prove to 
whom the box belonged (i.e. Smenkh-ka^Re ); there 
would, therefore, be no reason for the joint-titulary 
of the two kings on the lid, if they had not been 
associated in a eo-regency. And the name and titles 
of the Great-King’s-Wife, Mert-Aten, at the end of 
that joint-titulary show that Ankh-khepru-Re became 
king, in accordance with the ancient Egyptian laiv 
of succession, by his marriage to the heiress of the 
kingdom, the croivn princess. But who was Ankh* 
khepru-Rc — Smenkh-ka-Re Zeser-khepru ? — whose 
names, we learn from the above inscription, were 
changed to Ankh-khepru-Re beloved of Nefer- 
khepru’Re, etc. There is no document to tell us, 
but the epithets given to this boy-king, derived 
directly from Akli-cn-Aten’s own prenomen, point, 
at least, to a close kinship, and even suggest that he 
may ha^'C been the king’s son. Such an hypothesis 
is not inconceivable, for it was the custom in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty to marry princelings by unoffreial 
wives or concubines to their half-sisters by the prin¬ 
cipal wife, when the principal wife had no surviving 
son. The few monuments that can be identified as 
portraying this boy-king, show a likeness to Akh-en- 
Aten. Another argument may be brought forward. 
If, from the remarkable structural resemblance of 
Tut-ankh'Aten to his father-in-law, Akh en-Aten, he 
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is assumed to be his son by an unofficial wife (which 
I believe to be the case), it is highly improbable that 
precedence would have been given to one (Smenkh* 
ka-Re) who w'as not his (Akh en-Aten’s) son. 

A remarkable stela in the Berlin Museum (No. 
17,813) has been supposed to represent Akh cn-Aten 
and his queen Nefertiti, but the double-crown worn 
by the one figure and the kkRpres-cxfmn worn by the 
other figure, make it clear that we have here repre¬ 
sented two kirigSt and not a king and his consort. 
The royal personages represented are, I believe, 
undoubtedly Akh en-Aten and his co-regent Smenkh- 
ka-Re, or rather Nefernefru*Aten Mery-uan-Re, as 
we should now call him. 

As Newberry points out: “Ttic intimate rela¬ 
tions between the Pharaoh and the boy as shown by 
the scene on this stela recoil the relationship between 
the Emperor Hadrian and the youth Antinous.” In 
regard to the love of Akh-en-Aten for the youth, it 
may be pointed out that Gunn and Woolley noticed 
a very remarkable fact about Queen Nefer-titi at El- 
Hawatah (a locality at El Amama) which perhaps 
has some bearing on this intimate relationship between 
the king and the boy. At EI-Hawatah, saj^ WboUey, 

“ as nowhere else, the queen’s name has in neariy every case 
been carefully erased, and that of her eldest daughter, Mert-Aten, 
written in palimpsest upon the stone, her distinctive attributes 
Lad been blotted put with cement, her features re-cut and her 

headenlarged into the e^geratedskuU of the princess royal. . . 
The ownership or patronage of the precinct was transfortoed fconi 
mother to daughter either during the former's lifetime or oh her 
death.” 

It is therefore not improbable that Ncfe^titi died 
about the time of this co-regency. Her death might 
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even been partly the cause of this marriage 

taking place. 

If Smenkh ka Re was entlironed about the xruth 
regnal year of Akh en-Aten, and he was his son, he 
could not have been older than nine or ten years 
when he was married to the princess royal, who was 
about the same age. 

Newberry also brings to notice, “ There is probably 
yet another monument which shows Smenkh ka Re 
hv the side of his father-in-law, Akh’en*Aten. In 
1894 Hekekyan Bey, while digging in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the great prostrate figure of Rameses ii at 
Memphis, discovered some fragments of sculpture that 
dated from the time of the El Amarna kings. One 
piece, which is now in the Museum of the University 
of Sydney, Australia, has an inscription upon it 
which records a temple of Aten at Memphis. A 
second fragment of sculpture shows a young king 
holding in his hand an ostrich-feather fan and wearing 
the double-crown, Ms brow being surmounted by the 
uxffius; in front of him we see the forearm and part 
of the fiowing garments of a much larger figure that 
ob^dously represented another king. Borchardt has 
rightly interpreted this scene as sho\ving Akh en*Aten 
and his co-regent Smenklv-ka-Re.” 

That piece of sculpture seems to corroborate the 
suspicion that Smenkh-ka-Re was but a boy when 
he ascended the throne as a co-regent. Of Ms reign 
dated wine-jar inscriptions found at El Amarna 
extend up to year n; a docket upon an oil-jar is 
dated year iii; and the graffito upon a mortuary^ 
chapel at Thebes of the «a6-priest of Amen, named 
Pere, previously referred to, is dated “ year iii, third 
month of the inundation, day 10,” A small slab of 
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Hmestone, bearing a coloured sculpture of a young 
king and queen, from El Amarna, and now in the 
Berlin Museum (No. 13,000), in all probability repre¬ 
sents tliis young king and his wife Mert-Aten. 

Tliat pretty well exhausts the facts of Smenkh- 
ka-Re’s ephemeral life gleaned from the monuments. 
Bom probably during the rrth regnal year of Akh-en* 
Aten, and after a short and obscure reign, at the age 
of about thirteen he disappears into oblivion, his 
^vife with him, and the throne, or rather as I believe 
the co-regency, was open to the next claimant, or 
ultimate heir, Tut-ankli Aten.' 

We have already noticed that the second daughter, 
Alakt-Aten, died unmarried. Thus the third daugh¬ 
ter, Ankh es en pa-Aten, became the heiress and she 
was married to Tut* ankh-Aten (“ Living Image of 
Aten ") as he then was named, the Tut-ankh-Amen 
(“ Living Image of Amen with whom we are 
now so familiar. Just when this marriage took 
place is open to conjecture. It probably occurred 
in Akh-ea-Aten’s lifetime, at the near close of las 
reign, when Aakh-es-en pa-Atea had reached an age 
of about ten, and Tut-ankh-Aten was but a boy 
of nine. 

The balance of evidence afforded by Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s mummy, after a very careful anatomical 
examination, proves him to have been without doubt 
a stripling of about eighteen years of age when he 
died (see Vol. II, p. 143 ff.). A piece of linen found 
in the Valley of the Kings "was marked “ TJie Good 
God, Lord of tJie Two Lands, Neb khepm-Re (Tut* 
ankli-Amen), beloved of Min: Linen of the Year vi,” 
but later inscriptions upon wine-jars, discovered in 
his tomb, dated “ Year is:. Jf^ine of the House-of~ 
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Tut'ankhArmn from the Jfestem River” indicate that 
he reigned at least imie years [see p. 147 ff.). 

The estimate of his age at the time of his accession 
is amply confirmed by Ms portrait head sprin^ng 
from a lotus flower (Plate i), and the statuette upon 
Ms gold stick (Vol. IT, Plate vii), which represents a 
chubby little figure having all the appearance of 
extreme youth ; wMle the age of his death is corrob¬ 
orated by Ms gold mask (Vol. H, Frontispiece), wMch 
faithfully represents his features and exhibits him as 
a gentle, refined-looking young man well advanced in 
his teens. 

Of his parentage we have no conclusive evidence i 
we are thus left to supposition based on common 
reason. As it is unlikely that he was a mere com¬ 
moner, w'e must assume, in default of better know¬ 
ledge, that he was of blood royal, and that he had 
some indirect claim to the throne on Ms own account. 
For this we have some justification. The general 
shape of his head, wMch is of a very uncommon type, 
is so like that of his father-in-law, that it is more 
than probable there was a close relationship in blood 
between the two kings. In fact, tMs remarkable 
similarity makes the probability of blood relationship 
almost a certainty. When his mummy was un¬ 
wrapped the first and most striking impression to all 
present was bis remarkable structural resemblance to 
Akh en-Aten, And, at the risk of being tedious, I 
repeat, this strong likeness—too evident to be set 
down as mere accident—presents the historian of this 
period with an entirely new aspect; one which may 
throw light on the ephemeral Smenkh ka*Re as well 
as Tut-ankh-Amen, both of whom, as we know, 
acquired the throne by marrying daughters of Akh- 
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en-Aten. The obscurity of their parentage becomes 
intelligible if these two princes were the offspring of 
an unofhcial maxri^e—an hypothesis by no means 
improbable since there axe precedents for it in the 
royal family of the Eighteenth Dynasty, i.c. the 
marriage of princes by second wives or concubines to 
their lialf-sisters by the oflidal wife, when she (the 
official Avife) had no surviving son. 

There is every reason to believe that Akh-en-Aten 
had other wives, for Dushratta, the King of Mittanni, 
in a letter to him, sends greetings to his (Akh en- 
Aten’s) other wives {see Vol, II, p. 113 ff.). 

The power of the priestly party of Amen, as we 
have already seen, in Smenkh ka^Re’s reign, was fast 
growing. The question of a successor to the throne 
must then have been a vital one, and we may be 
sure that intrigue w'as rampant. Thus, since Queen 
Nefer titi had no son, is it not more than probable 
that a son by a less important marriage would be 
selected as co-regent and successor ? His marri^e 
to the eldest living official daughter would follow as, 
a matter of course. 

I should, however, mention that there is another 
aspect upon the subject w*hich must not be over¬ 
looked. The affinity noticeable in Tutankh-Amen 
may have been derived directly from Akh-en-Aten 
or through Queen Tyi. The peculiar physical traits 
exhibited throughout these so-called heretics are not 
to be found in any of the members of the preceding 
Amen-hetep family, but they are noticeable in certain 
more intimate, as distinguished from more con¬ 
ventional, portraits of Queen Tyi, from whom Akh- 
en-Aten seems to have inherited his physical pecu¬ 
liarities. In an inscription upon the granite lions 
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from G«bel Barkhal, ’which are now in the British 
Museum (No. 431), Tut-ankh*Amen says he " Restored 
the monuments of his father^ King of Upper and Lower 
Egy^pt, Lord of the Two Lands, Neb-maai-Re, Son-of- 
Re, Amen‘hetep (ni),” etc. Heirlooms, or pieces of 
family property, such as a gold statuette of Amen' 
hetep ni, upon a neck-chain, and a loek of hair of 
Queen Tyi, enclosed in a series of miniature coffins 
simidating a royal burial, were disoo’vered among 
the funerary equipment in this tomb (see p. 85 ff.). 
These imply a close kinship to those predecessors, a 
kinship which is noticeable in the profile of Tut-ankh* 
Amends gold mask (Vol. II, Plate xxin) and the 
Berlin head of a queen, possibly Tyi (Davis, “ The 
Tomb of Queen Tiyi,” Plate xxxv). Moreover, we 
glean from the hunting scarabs of Amen-hetep ni, 
and the funerary equipment of this tomb, that the 
amusements — the pursuit of the chafie — of the young 
ruler were very like those of Amen* hetep m — tastes 
which are lacking in the life of Akh*en*Aten. But in 
the face of such facts there are the following objec¬ 
tions. Although Tut-ankh*Amen could be the son of 
Amen-hetep m, either by Queen Tyi, or by a second 
wife or concubine, his birth must have taken place 
during the xxxrxth regnal year of that king. Scenes 
representing the old king and queen which could 
easily be a^r that date, depict in their company only 
the one daughter, Bakt Aten. And if he were a son 
of Amen-hetep iii by a second wife or concubine, we 
are faced with the problem, namely, the physical 
peculiarities noticeable in Akh-en-Aten and Tut- 
ankh-Amen, which seem to be inherited from Queen 
Tji—in the case of Tut-ankli-Amen probably through 
her son Akh-cn-Aten. It is, I think, more likely that 
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the expression Father ” in the inscription upon the 
Barkal lions has a totally different meaning, i.e. the 
svnonym used by those ancient Egyptian Pharaohs 
when speaking of their predecessors, not intended to 
be taken as emphatically meaning their immediate 
progenitor. 

However, there is a “ King’s*Son,” named Thoth- 
mes, mentioned on a whip found in this tomb {see 
p. 97). 

Unhappily the Egyptian monuments are singularly 
reticent with regard to unoflKcial offspring, but we do 
notice, especially in pictures such as are found in the 
mortuary chapels of Parennefer and Ay, at El Amama, 
hareem buildings attached to the palace assigned to 
women and slaves, with sentinels guarding the doors. 
Here, among the many iivomen-folk are even foreigners, 
and prominently figured is a girl, slightly older than 
Mert-Aten, named “ The Sister of the King’s*Great“ 
Wife, Nefer-titi, Benretmut,” who is accompanied by 
achondroplasic dwarfs (cf. p. 128), humorously named 
“ The Vizier of tlie Queen, Erneheh,” and “ The 
Vizier of his mother. Pare.” It may be in those 
quarters that we must seek the mother of the two 
boys—Smenkh'ka Re and Tut*anklvAmen. 

* There is yet another point which may throw light 
upon the subject. One of the highest officers of the 
state under the sovereign was Ay, and Ms wife, named 
Tyi, was “ Great Nurse,” “ Nurse of the Great-King’s- 
Wife, Nefertiti,” “ Tutoress of the Goddera ” {i.e. 
the queen), and “The King’s Concubine.” Among 
Ay’s titles we find Mm to have been “ Vizier,” 
“ Bearer of the Fan on the Righthand of the King,” 
“ Master of the Horse,” “ Head of the Compamons 
of the King,” and Divine Father,” TMs last title 
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might imply that the king married a daughter of his. 
Upon glancing back we notice the self-same title was 
attained by Yua, a much smaller official, who was 
the father of Queen Tyi and father-in-law of Amen' 
hetep m, and looking ahead a little, the first thing 
we see in the sepulchral-chamber of Tut* ankh* Amen 
(VoL II, p. 28 ), is Ay, as king with royal insignia, 
officiating before the ‘‘ Osiris ” (deceased) Tut'ankh- 
Amen, with his title and name, “ The Divine Father 
Ay” enclosed in a royal cartouche—^the nomen of 
the Pharaonic titulary assumed by Ay. 

That there was some conncctiug-link between the 
boy-king and the official Ay is made manifest by a 
piece of gold-foil discovered by hlr. Theo. M. Davis 
in the Valley of the Kings. Embossed upon this 
piece of gold is a scene representing Tut-aokh-Amen 
slaying with a falchion a Libyan enemy before the 
high official “ The Divine Father Ay,” who extends 
his left hand towards the king, and holds in iiis right 
hand his ostrich-feather fan of office. The king is 
here named “ Lord of the Two Lands, Neb-khepru* 
Re, giving life like the Sun for ever,” and behind 
him is “ The Great-King’s-Wife,” Ankh-es en-Amen 
(formerly called Ankh-es-en-pa-Aten). This scene is 
unprecedented, for the prescribed rite of slaying an 
enemy of Egypt is invariably performed by the WiTig 
before a divinity. 

It seems fairly dear that wlule the ascendancy 
of the Amen cult at Thebes is noticeable at the end 
of Smenkh ka'Re’s reign, Aten still prevailed at the 
royal residence-town, Akh et-Aten. Witness the pic¬ 
ture upon the back-panel of Tut ankh-Amen’s secular 
throne, which manifestly bears all the attributes of 
the heresy. Subsequeuldy, to suit the reli^ous vacil- 
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lations, the Aten element was in some cases expunged 
and the Amen inscribed in its place (Yol. II, p> 118)> 
Among a number of finger-rings bearing the pre- 
nomen of Tut-ankh-Amen, found at El Amama, we 
find a combined Aten and Amen reading, and upon 
his ecclesiastical throne the Aten and Amen elements 
are side by side unchallenged {p, IIS). Such data 
make it conclusive that he began as an Aten wor¬ 
shipper, and that the reversion to the orthodox 
doctrine was gradual in transition and not spon¬ 
taneous. It would appear that the final change took 
place when he abandoned the heretic capital and 
removed the court back to Thebes; an event which 
probably took place not long after the death of Akh* 
en-Aten. 

We have therefore every reason to believe that 
both Tut-ankh-Amen and Ankh* es-en-Amen were but 
children when they succeeded Akh-en-Aten. The 
succession was weak, and a hazardous position it 
must have been for those children at that particular 
stage of their country’s history. 

Clearly during the first years of this reign of 
infants there must have been a power behind the 
throne. That power was evidently Ay, whom we 
know from the monuments to have been a verj" 
close and personal &iend of Akh-en-Aten, and who, 
no doubt, by becoming regent, secured the throne 
for himself after Tut-ankh-Amen’s death. It may 
even, be that Ay was largely responsible for establish¬ 
ing the boy upon the throne. However, with King 
Ay ends that famous Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty. 

In the Innermost Treasury of this tomb were 
discovered tw'o complete miniature burials. They 
contained mummies of two still-hom babes (p. 88 fi.). 
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Both nameless, but buried under their father’s name, 
Tut-ankh-Amen, for they never reached this earth 
alive! Was that the result of an abnormality on the 
part of the little Queen Ankh-es-en-Amen, or was 
it the result of political intrigue ending in crime ? 
Those are questions, 1 fear, which uill never be 
answered, but it may be inferred tliat had one of 
those babes lived there might never have been a 
Rameses. 

Thus it was that the throne passed into the hands 
of the Grand Chamberlain and “ Divine Father ” Ay, 
who, from a finger-ring recently discovered bearing 
his cartouche and that of Ankfres-en-Amen, appears 
to have allied himself to that little widowed queen. 
From a stela in the Berlin Museum, he seems to have 
reigned about four and a half years after the death of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, when eventually he w'as supplanted 
by the famous General Hor em heb, the founder of 
the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty, 

While writing this note upon these kings of the 
Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, I learn that the 
University of Chicago Expedition has discovered in 
the vicinity of Medinet Habou, an inscription giving 
a date as late as the xxvnth year, and so many 
months, of the reign of Hor-em-hefa. Professor 
Breasted, in his “Ancient Records” (Vol. I, p. 43, 
n.e.) publishes the following note: 

“ In the reign of Rainses It, in the records of a legal suit, refer¬ 
ence is made to legal proceedings in year 59 of Harmhab, As 
it is evident that Hamihab was not a young man at his accession, 
it is e^eedingly improbable that he reigned nearly 60 j-ears. 
The highest known date on any monument of his reign is year 21, 
It is therefore probable that in the caiiy Nineteenth Dynasty, 
when the chronology for the government files of the imm^ateiy 
preceding reigns were being made up, the series of Ikhnatop and 
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his successoi^ was added to the reign of Harmhab, and the names 
of the kings at any time implicated in the Aten heresy were 
swept from the records . . 

Now, if we exclude the obscure and ephemeral 
reign of Smenkh-ka-Re, it being a eo^regency within 
the sovereignty of Akh‘en Aten, and if, as we now 
learn, Horemheb’s reign extende<l well into his 
XXVII ith regnal year, the following reckoning, if not 
merely coincidental, is certainly very tempting; 
The reign of Akh en-Aten 17 A years, plus that of 
Tut’ankh* Amen 9| years, plus the “ Divine Father ” 
Ay’s 44 years, plus the reign of Hor-em-heb 27^ 
years = 59 years. 

+ * * * * 

To quote Maeterlinck, it would have been easy, 
in regard to every statement, to have allowed the 
above text to bristle ivith footnotes and references. 
In many iiKtances the letterpress would have been 
swallowed up by masses of comment, very much like 
those books we hated so much at school. For this 
reason 1 give here a short bibliography of the liter¬ 
ature and papers that refer to the above kings 
implicated in the so-called Aten heresy. 

Battiscombe Gunn, Notes on the Aten and His 
Names!, “The Journal of Egyptian Archseology,” 
EX, p, 168 ff.; J, H. Breasted, Ancient Records of 
Vol. I, p, 43, n.e., Vol. II, pp. 841, 843, 870- 
874, 875, n,e., 877, 921 ff.; N. de G. Davies, Rock 
Totnhs of Et Amarna, Vol. 11, p. 43, Plates xxxnr, 
xxxviii, XLi, Vol. Ill, p. 15 ff., Plates xm, xvn, 
xviii, Vol. V, p. 28 ff.. Plates xxxin, xxxiv, xxxvr, 
XLm, Vol. VI; N. de G, Davies, Akhenalen at Thebest 
" The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, IX, p. 146, 
n. 4; A. IL Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 204; 
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F. LI. Griffith, Papyrit KaKun and Guroh, 1898, 
Plate xxxvin; Lepsius, Denkmalevt 111, pp. 81, e, 188, 
i; P. E, Newbeny, Scared^s, pp, 170-178, 176; P, E. 
Newberry, Akiwmiejf^s EMesi Son-in-lam, Ankhkhe- 
prure, ” The Journal of Egyptian ArchaBology/’ XIV, 
pp. 3-9; P, E. Newberry, King Ay^ the Successor of 
TiUdnkkamun, The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology,” 
xviii, p. SO ff. ; PeetAVoUey, The City of Akhenatetit p, ' 
123; W. M. F, Petrie, TeU El Amama, pp. 82, Plate 
XV, 118; W, M. F. Petrie, A History of EgypU n, pp, 
179, 183, 207-299 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Medum, p, 37 ; 
Prisse, Monuments, XI, p. 3; Recueil de Traoeaux, 
Egypte, VI, p. S2, XXXII, p. 88; EUiot-Smith, The 
Tomb of Queen Tiyi (Mr. Theo. M. Davis's Excavations), 
p, xxiii If, ; Daressy, The Tomb of Harmhe^i and 
Touaidnkh-Amanou (Mr. Theo, M. Davis's Excava¬ 
tions), pp. 128, Fig, 4, 134 ff.. Fig. 15 ; Zeitschrift fur 
Agyptiscke Sprache, LV, 20, 
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CHAPTER I 


TH£ RoOU beyond the BuKIAL ChA3IBER 
(A Teeasuby) 



iHE time came in the sequence of our work 


to direct our energies towards the Store- 


**■ room beyond the Burial Ch^nber Vol. 
I, p, 223), perhaps in this case better nam^ “ The 
Innermost Treasury,^* 

This room is not mote than 15 feet 8 inches, by 
12 feet 6 inches square, and 7 feet 8 inches in height. 
Ingress is by means of a low open doorway cut in the 
northern end of the west wall of the Burial Chamber, 
It is of extreme simplicity, there being no attempt at 
decoration. The four walls and ceiling are unsmoothed, 
the marks of the final chiselling being still visible upon 
the rock surfaces. In fact, it is just as those ancient 
Egyptian masons left it—even the last few flakes of 
limestone from their chisels lay on the floor. 

Small and simple, as it is, the impressive memories 
of the past haunt it none the less. When, for the 
first time, one enters a room such as this, the sanctity 
of which has been inviolate for more than thirty 
centuries, a sense of reverence, if not of fear is felt on 
the part of the intruder. It seems almost desecra* 
tion to trouble that long peace and to break that 
eternal silence. Even the most insensitive person, 
passing this inviolate threshold, must surely feel awe 
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and wonder distilled from the secrets and shadows of 
that Tremendous Past. The very stillness of its 
atmosphere, intensified by the many inanimate things 
that fill it, standing for centuries and centuries as 
pious hands had placed them, creates the sense of 
sacred obligation which is indescribable and which 
causes one to ponder before daring to enter, much 
less to touch anything. Emotions thus aroused, of 
which the sense of awe is the root, fure difficult to con¬ 
vey in words; the spirit of curiosity is checked ; the 
very tread of one’s foot, the slightest noise, tends to 
increase a fear and magnify an unconscious reverence 
—^the intruder becomes mute. 

That appeal of the past made one hesitate before 
venturing to enter and explore, until one remem¬ 
bered that, however much one may respect it, an 
archaeologist’s duty is to the present, and it is for 
him to interpret what is hidden and note whatever 
steps may lead him to lus goal. 

The doorway of this room, unlike the others, was 
not bricked-up or sealed; from it we had a clear 
\iew of the contents of the room. Within a few days 
of its discovery (February 17, 1023), after we had 
made a brief survey of its contents (Vol, I, pp. 183-186), 
we purposely closed the doorway with wooden boards, 
in order that, whilst dealing with the vast material 
in the Burial Chamber, we might not be distracted 
or tempted to disturb any of the objects in tliis little 
room. That wooden hoarding is now removed, and 
after four years’ patient waiting, our attention is 
once more directed within. ^Vll it holds was again 
revealed—objects many, both of mystic and of ab¬ 
sorbing interest, but mostly of purely funerary nature 
and of intense religious character. 
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Placed in the doorway, practically preventing in¬ 
gress to the room, was the black figure of the jackal¬ 
like dog Anubis, covered with linen, and eouchant 
upon a gilt pylon resting on a sledge with long carry¬ 
ing-poles (Plate ii). On the ground ^vithin the thresh¬ 
old, and in front of the pylon of Anuhis, was a small 
reed torch with clay brick-like pedestal (Plate m) 
bearing an incantation “ to repel the enemy of Osiris 
(the deceased), in whatever form he may come,’^ and 
behind Anubis, a strange head of a cow^ (Plate rv,n)— 
emblems these of the tomb and of the world beyond. 
Along the south wall, extending from east to 
west, stood a large quantity of black, sinister, shrine- 
like chests (Plate m), all closed and sealed save one, 
the folding doors of which had fallen apart reyeaUng 
statuettes of the king, swathed in linen, standing on 
the backs of black leopards. Since the discovery, 
imagination faltered at the thought of what those 
other chests might contain. The time has come 
when we are soon to know. 

Stacked on top of those black chests, without any 
apparent order, save that their stems all pointed 
west, were a number of model craft (Plate m), 
equipped ivith cabins, look-outs, thrones and kiosks, 
upon the poop, the amidship, and after-decks; and 
in front of the chests, resting upon a wooden model 
of a granary filled with grain, w-as another and more 
elaborate boat with rigging and furled sail (Plate in, a). 
And underneath those black chests, in the south¬ 
west corner, was a huge black oblong box (Plate iii.b) 
containing a figure of Osiris swathed in linen. 

On the opposite side, placed parallel with the 
pylon and sledge of Anubis, was a row of treasure 
caskets beautifully ornamented with ivory, ebony and 
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gesso*gilt, and some vaulted boxes of plain wood, 
painted wHte (Plate iv,b)* They contained jewels 
and other treasures, but one of them, the simplest 
of all, the lid of which 1 raised when we first entered 
the room, contained an ostrich-feather fan ivith 
ivory handle—^ pathetic but beautiful relic of the 
boy Icing, to all appearances perfect as when it left 
his hands. 

Packed along this north side of the room (Plate 
rv,A) were a number of divers objects : more model 
craft ; a richly ornamented bow-case; two hunting 
chariots, their dismemhered parts stacked one upon 
another in a similar manner to the chariots found in 
the Antechamber; in the farthest north-east comer, 
piled on top of one another, were more wooden 
boxes, miniature coffins, and ten black wooden kiosks 
undoubtedly housing the ,yftaa;a&ii-figures — the 
answerers for the dead. Many of these objects had 
been disturbed. 

Unquestionably the thieves had entered this little 
room, but in their predatory quest they seem to 
have done little further Imrm than to open and rifle 
the treasure caskets and some boxes. Some beads 
and tiny fragments of jewellery scattered on the floor, 
the broken seals and displaced lids of caskets, folds 
of linen hanging ftom the mouths of the boxes, and 
here and there an overturned object, were the only 
evidence visible at first sight of their %isit. The 
robber, or robbers, must have been aware of the 
nature of the contents of this room, for, with rare 
exception, only those boxes which held objects of 
intrinsic value had been disturbed. 

Such were the general contents of this little room 
beyond the Burial Chamber. But a single glance 
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sufficed to show that the principal object of all was 
at the far end, facing the doorway. For there, 
standing against the east wall, and almost reaching 
the ceiling, was a large gilded canopy surmounted 
with TOWS of brilliantly inlaid solar cobras (Plate v). 
This canopy, supported by four square posts upon a 
sledge, shielded a gilt shrine-shaped chest inscribed 
with fonnulse pertaining to the four genii, or children 
of Horus. Surrounding this shrine-shaped chest, 
free-standing on the four sides, were statuettes of the 
guardian goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and Selkit 
(see Vol. I, p* 184). The shrine-like chest shielded 
the Canopic box, which in turn contained the four 
receptacles that held the viscera of the dead king. 

It is obvious that tins collection of objects plated 
within this room formed part of one great recondite 
idea, and that each of them has a mystical potency 
of some kind. As Dr. Alan Gardiner rightly says: 

“ It is necessary to admit without hesitation tliat 
the idea of a mystical potency inherent in the image 
of things is a characteristically Egyptian conception 
It is for us to discover w*hat were the re¬ 
spective meanings of these objects and their intended 
divine mystical powers. Scientific research demands 
the closest investigation, therefore I trust that I 
may not be misunderstood when I say that it was no 
question of showing disrespect to the burial ritual 
of a vaJiifced theology, and still less of gratifying the 
excitement of a morbid curiosity, when one disturbed 
this religious paraphernalia. Our task was to leave 
nothing unexplored which might add to the sum^ of 
our steadily growing knowledge, both archjeological 
and historical, of this deeply interesting and most 
complicated funerary cult. 
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However strange, however extensive, this funerary 
outfit may be, it doubtless belonged to a more or 
less organized system for the common good of the 
dead, and was a system of defence against human 
imaginations, the results of obscure ideas. This 
association of equipment, in more ways than one, 
had been created to achieve unknown ends, and very 
much like the innumerable cells of a living body, they 
possessed, or ivere suppcsed to possess, powers to 
intervene, should they be called upon, in obedience 
to an order, who knows whence. They constituted, 
in fact, a form of self-protection for the future. They 
were a thoughtful people ’who made them, and, 
owing to their Age, could not escape from the blindii^ 
influence of traditional custom. Ultra-religious as 
most of the emblems arc, there is to be found among 
them evidence of the splendid capacities of the race 
that created them. 

To endeavour to grasp the meaning of this little 
room, I will refer to a papyrus now in Turin : a 
royal tomb plan discovered in the last century, "which 
is no less tlmn a project for the tomb of Rameses iv. 
Although that document belongs to a reign some two 
centuries later than Tut-ankh* Amen, it does throw 
light upon his tomb. The document is a sketch 
ground-plan for a Pharaonic tomb, giving elevations 
of the doorways, the names and dimensions of the 
different corridors and chambers, with specifications 
such as : " being draivti viiitk oufJ'fnes, graven -wiih the 
chisel, filled mth colours, and completed,*^ On the 
back of the papjTTos, among otlier notes, are mote 
measurements with apparently an initial line or title : 
“ The measurements of the tomb of Pharaoh, Living. 
Prosperous, Heaithy” The difference of certain minor 
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The Ro077t Beyond the Burial Chamber 


details in this ancient sketch-plan, which do not agree 
exactly with the tomb of Rameses iv—although the 
plan coincides ^dth the main details—may be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that it was but a project modified 
when making the actual tomb. Among other details 
of interest the document refers to ** TAe IlouS€ of 
CoW, wherein One meaning the Burial Chamber 

where the deceased Pharaoh is placed to rest; and 
we find mention of that chamber being provided 
with ike equipment of IHs Majesty on every side of it, 
together with the Divine Ennead which is in Duat^* 
(the Nether World}. 

The golden or yellow hue of the sepulchral cham¬ 
bers in all the royal Theban tombs, doubtless sym¬ 
bolizes the setting of the Sun-god behind the moun¬ 
tains of the west, hence the appellation The House 
of Gold ” given, in the document to that part of the 
tomb—the Burial Chamber—‘‘ Wherein One resist 
The mention: provided with the equipment of His 
Majesty on every side of iU^' evidently refers to the 
great shrines and to the supports for the pall, that 
were to be erected over the sarcophagus, which are 
carefully drawn on the plan in exactly the same 
order as the golden shrines and pall found in Tut- 
ankh-Amen's tomb. The final phrase : “ together wWi 
the Divine Ennead tcAicA is in Duat " seems to refer 
to the series of figures of divinities such as we discover 
contained in those numerous black shrine-like chests 
placed in the room beyond the Burial Chamber. 
Judging by the tomb of Seti ii, where these figures 
are depicted, they may either be painted on the 
walls of the tomb or, as in the case of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty tombs, be represented in plastic form. 

In the more developed plan of the Eighteenth 
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Dynasty royal tomb, the Burial Chamber comprises 
a h>^ostj^e hall 'with steps at the end leading down 
to a kind of open crypt for the sarcophagus, and four 
small rooms or treasunes—^two of wliich adjoin the 
pillared portion and two adjoin the so-called open 
crypt. In the project of the Burial Chamber of 
Rameses as well as in the tomb itself, these parts 
have been modihed into one large rectangular chamber 
Tivith a small corridor at the back having niches and 
recesses. In the document the small corridor ivith 
niches and recesses beyond the Burial Chamber arc 
named : “ The corridor ivkick is as Sbawabti~place ; 
the resting-place of the Gods ; the left (and right) hand 
treasury ; and the treasury of the Innermost,** Upon 
the walls of the latter—" the treasury of the Innermost ** 
—in the tomb of Rameses rv, canopic-jars, kiosks 
for iSAmuoitfi-figures. and other funerary furniture are 
depicted. However, in the earlier Eighteenth Dyn¬ 
asty tombs the canopic equipment was generally 
placed at the foot of the sarcophagus. 

It therefore becomes fairly clear from the data 
quoted, and from the collection of material found in this 
little room beyond the Burial Chamber, tlrat it com¬ 
bines several chambers in one : “ The Shanoabti-place ; 
the Resting-place of the Gods ” ; at least one of the two 
" Treasuries ” ; and " the Treasury of the Innermost:* 

7his accounts, more or less, for the heterogeneous 
collection of objects crowded into this little room. 
In it we find the canopic equipment belonging es¬ 
sentially to the tomb; safeguards for the deceased’s 
passage through the Underworld; and objects that 
the deceased required for his use in daily life, and 
hence would continue to require in his future' life; 
jewellery for his adornment, chariots for his recreation^ 
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and servants (SAaa^rtto'-figures) to carry out any 
irksome work he might be call^ upon to do in the 
Hereafter. Housed in those black shrine-like chests 
there were statuettes of the king representing him 
in the act of divine pursuit and various forms of his 
renewed existence; figures of the gods pertaining 
to “ the entire Eimead ” since Pharaoh, like the 
divinity, must have a college of divine pei^ons to 
help him through the dangers to which he may be 
exposed. While the little Same lying at the thresh¬ 
old of the doorway was supposed to hinder ** ike 
sand irom choking the tomb and repel the intmdery’ 
there were boats to tender the deceased independent 
of the favours of the “ celestial ferrymen,^’ or to enable 
him to follow Re, the Sun-god, on his nocturnal 
voyage through the interconnecting tunnels of the 
Underworld, and in his tritunphal journey across 
the heavens. There were also barques, fully rigged 
and equipped mth cabins, symbolizing the ftuieral 
pilgrimage; tliere was a granary filled with grain; 
a saddle-stone for grinding com; strainers for the 
preparation of the exhilarating beverage, beet; and 
natron for the presentation of mortal and immortal 
remains. Tliere ii'as even a mock figure representing 
the regermination of Osiris, the revered god of the dead, 
who like man suffered death, was buried, and who 
afterwards rose again to immortal life. There were 
many symbols, the intention of which is obscure, but 
they, too, had their uses in some superstitious purpose. 

Besides the material just recorded there must 
have been a wonderful display of riches in those 
treasure easkets, and H’ould still have been, were it 
not for the selective activities of the dynastic tomb- 
plunderers. 
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The Fijnebaby Equipment found in the Room 

BEYOND THE BUBLAL CHAMBER 

A FIRM conviction among those ancient Egyp¬ 
tians (says Professor Steindorff) was that 
life did not end at death, but that man con¬ 
tinued to live just as he had lived upon this earth, 
provided that measures for his protection to usher 
him through the labyrinth of the Underworld and 
necessaries for his future ejdstence were assured him. 
We shall now see from the equipment placed in this 
room beyond the Burial Chamber at ieast part of 
what was considered necessary for his protection and 
for his future existence. 

The magical torch and clay-brick pedestal (Plate 
ui) found at the entrance of this room, must not 
be confused with the four brick pedestals with figures 
that wei-e scaled within recesses in the four walls of 
the Burial Chamber (Vol, 11, p, 37), for those magical 
figures were found intact hidden in niches in the 
walls of that chamber. This little clay brick with 
its tiny reed torch and a few grains of charcoal seem 
not to have been dropped by mere chance on the 
floor within the threshold in front of Anubis, The 
magical formula scratched upon the brick tells us 
that t “ It is I who hinder the sand from ehoking the 
secret chamber, and who repel that one who would 
repel him with the desert-flame. I have set aflame 
the desert (?), I have caused the path to be mis- 
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taken. I am for the protection of the Osiris [the 
deceased] 

The figure of the god Anubis, who takes upon 
himself the form of a kind of black jackal-like dog 
without gender, who not only presided over the 
burial rites, but also acted as the vigilant watcher 
over the dead, was appropriately plac^ in the open 
doorway, facing outw'ards towards the west, to guard 
against the intruder (see Plate n). His position in 
the tomb was evidently not the result of mere con¬ 
venience, hut was intentional. It enabled him to 
iivatch over the Budal Chamber and its occupant, 
wliile he also guarded his domain the “ Treasury of 
the Innermost.” 

This w’atchful, life-size recumbent figure of the 
Anubis-aninial (Plate vi), carved of wood, and var¬ 
nished with black resin, rests upon a gilded pylon 
supported by a gilt sledge wth four carrying-poles. 
He was protected with a linen covering—actually a 
slurt dated in the seventh year of the reign of Akh' 
en*Aten. Under tliis covering Ms body was draped 
in a thin gossamer-like linen shawl tied at Ms throat, 
and fastened around Ms neck was a long leash-like 
hnen scarf. This was adorned with a double fillet 
of blue lotus and cornflowers woven upon strips of 
pith, twistetl into a bow at the back of the neck. 
Under these, gilded on the neck of the beast, is a 
collar and another long scarf in facsimile of the linen 
one just described. His eyes are inlaid with gold, 
calcite and obsidian; the pectinations of the erect 
pointed ears are gilt; his toe-nails are of silver. 

We have already noticed (Vol. H, p. 32, Plate 
vi) his curious emblems, like skins fuU of solutions 
for preserving or washing the body, hung upon poles, 
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and stood behind the great sepulchral shrines in the 
Burial Chamber. Here, within his gilded pylon, 
carefully wTapped in linen and deposited in separate 
compartments, are further strange sjTnbols belong¬ 
ing to his cult: four blue faience forelegs of a bovine 
animal, which recall the ic7im word-sign to “ repeat ” ; 
two small wooden mummiform figures, like the deter¬ 
minative Tui for “ mummy *’; an anthropomorphic 
figure of Horus, or maybe Re, in blue faience; a 
blue faience squatting figure of the ibis-headed god, 
Thoth; a blue faience wadj “ papyrus oolunm,” 
which may signify to “ pour out ” from the word 
wdjh i a wax iwAf-blrd ; some pieces of resin; and 
lastly, two calcite cups, one inverted over the other, 
full of an intimate mixture of resin, common salt, 
sulphate of soda, and a very small proportion of 
carbonate of soda {natTon).» Such objects, if my 
interpretation be correct, seem to signify the per¬ 
petuation of, or belong to, the ritual of mummi¬ 
fication. In a fifth and mueh larger compartment 
in the pylon wrere eight large pectoral ornaments. 
These had originally been wrapped in pieces of linen 
and sealed, but they, like the symbols in the four 
smaller compartments, had been disturbed by the 
thieves in search for more valuable loot. The pector¬ 
als possibly comprise the gotl’s jewellery, or perhaps 
they were worn by Ids eight priests who carried him 
in procession to the tomb? 

To depart for a moment from the main subject; 
what was the origin of this very interesting Anubis- 
animal ? To explain it, w'e are driven to conjectures 
of varying degrees of possibility. It is possible that 
it originates from some form of domesticated jackal- 

^ Analysed b; Mr. A. Liuas. 
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dog of the primitive Egyptians. It presents char¬ 
acteristics of several of the sub-orders of the canine 
family. It is represented black; as having a smooth 
coat; the attenuated form of the greyhound; long* 
pointed muzzle; long, erect, pointed ears; eye- 
pupils round; the fore-feet have five toes, and the 
hind-feet only four; and it has a very tong, straight, 
drooping, bushy, and club-like tail. The majority 
of these characteristics are those of the domestic 
dog, but in place of the recurved taU peculiar to the 
dog, it has the long, straight tail of the fox, club-like 
in form, which it carries in drooping position like 
the wolf, jackal, or fox. The numerous represen¬ 
tations of this Anubis-animal upon the Egyptian 
monuments resemble largely the bearing of the 
jackal, and this specimen gives reason to entertain 
the idea that it may have been a domesticated form 
of the jackal crossed with anotlier sub-genus of the 
canine family. The collar and the scarf-like leash 
that are invariably represented round its neck also 
suggest an animal brought under human control. 
And when one takes into account the qualities of 
the domesticated canine family—devotion to its 
master, knowledge and defence of his property, 
attachment to him until death—^it may be the reason 
why those ancients selected this jackal-like dog as 
the vigilant watcher over their dead. 

I have witnessed two animals resembling this 
Anubis form of jackal-like dog. The first example 
was seen by me during the early spring of 1926, when 
in the desert of Thebes I encountered a pair of jackals 
slinking towards the Nile valley, as is thetr custom, 
in the dusk of the evening. One of them was evi¬ 
dently the common jackal (C. Lupaster) in spring 
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pelage; but its mate—was not near enough to tell 
w'hether the male or the female:—was much larger, 
of lanky build, and black I Its characteristics were 
those of the Anubis-animal, save for one point — the 
tail was short, like the ordinary jackal. In fact, 
with the exception of its tail, it appeared to be the 
very counterpart of the figure found in this room. 
It may possibly have been a case of melanism, or 
sport deviating in both colour and form from the 
normal type, but I must admit that its extraordinary 
likeness to the Anubis beast brought to my mind the 
possibility of a throw*back or rare descend^t of some 
earlier species in Egypt {for similar animal see upper 
roister, north w^all of the tomb of Baqt; Newberry, 
Beni Hasan,Part II, Plate iv). The second 
example that I saw* was in October, 1928, during 
early mom in the Valley of the Kings. It had pre¬ 
cisely the same characteristics as the former example 
described, but in this case was a young animal from 
about seven to ten months old. Its legs were lanky; 
its body greyhound-like^ it had a long pointed 
muzzle, large and erect, pointed, ears; but its droop¬ 
ing tail was comparatively short and of ordinary 
jackal shape. Long hairs of a lighter colour (greyish) 
under the body could be detected. 

1 have made inquiries among the inhabitants of 
Guroa (Western Thebes) regarding these animals. 
They tell me that individual examples of this black 
variety, though very rare, are know'n to them, and 
that they are always far more attenuated—“ of the 
Selakhi [a kind of greyhound] form ”—than the 
ordinary species. 

Characteristics of the Anubis beast are often very 
noticeable among a black species of the native Egyp- 
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tian dogs, but like all the Egyptian pariahs they 
have a curled tail, coiled tightly over the rump, and 
never straight and drooping tike that of the Anubis 
jackal-like dog. 

The fact that this animal is invariably repre¬ 
sented genderless suggests the possibility of its being 
an imaginary beast. On the other hand this want of 
gender may derive origin from certain precautionary 
measures “ to prevent indignities from being offered ** 
to the dead, mentioned by Herodotus (Book II, 
p. 89) when describing the ancient Egyptian method 
of embalming and the embalmers. 

Anubis, whose cult was universal in Egypt, was 
the Totem god of the xviith nome, Cynopolis, of 
Upper Egypt, as welt as in capitals of the xvmth and 
probably the xnth and xiuth nomes of the same 
kingdom. And as the custom of embalming the 
dead gradually developed, he became the patron 
dmnity of that art. 

Placed bet^veen the fore-feet of this figure of 
Anubis was an ivory palette (Plate xxn,A) inscribed : 
“ The royal daughter, Mert-Aten, beltrved and born of 
the Greai-Royal-Wife, NeferTieferu-nefertiti,^* Mert- 
Aten was married to Smenkh-ka-Re, who pre¬ 
ceded Tut*ankh'Amen. It contained six partially- 
used colours: white, yellow, red, green, blue, and 
black. Although samples obtainable without damag¬ 
ing so precious an article w*ere insulhclent for 
confirmatory tests to be applied, Mr. Lucas was of 
the opinion that the white w*as probably calcium 
sulphate, the yellow of the nature of orpiment {sul¬ 
phate of arsenic), the red an ochre, and the black 
carbon. The green was not examined and the blue 
was mostly used up. 
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Immediately behind the pylon of Anubis, and 
facing west, was the golden head of the Mehurit 
cow (Plates iv,B, Lrx,A), called “ T}i€ Eije 0 / Re" 
This, apparently, is a form of the goddess Hathor as 
Mistress of Amentit, the Land of Sunset,^’ who 
receives in her Mountain of the West the sinking sun 
and the dead. Around her neck was tied a linen 
covering, knotted at the throat. She is carved of 
wood; her horns are made of copper i and her inlaid 
eyes of lapis lazuli glass take the form of the Eye 
of Re,” from which she derives her name. Her head, 
ears and part of her throat are gilded, symbolizing 
the golden rays of the setting sun; the remainder of 
her neck, like the pedestal upon which she rests, is 
varnished with black resin, representing the gloom 
of the vale of tlie Underworld out of which her head 
protrudes. 

Standing on the floor behnid the head of the cow 
and before the Canopic equipment, were three ala¬ 
baster (calcite) Utzzae supporting shallow alabaster 
dishes (Plate rv,B), two of which were covered mth 
similar inverted bowls. The centra! dish, which 
may have contained water, was empty, but the 
covered dishes on the right and left contained, accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Lucas, a mixture in powder composed of 
fine crystals of natron, some common salt, and a 
small proportion of sulphate of soda. Their signi¬ 
ficance is not understood, but the materials they 
contained suggest that they had something in com¬ 
mon with the ritual of mummification. 

The next in sequence of the arrangement of 
objects in this little room, and also the most effective, 
was the Canopic equipment—a monument not easily 
forgotten, that stood before the centre of the ea s t 
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■ end wall, immediately' opposite the entrance door- 
^ way (Plate v). It was some 6 feet 6 inches in height, 

■ - and it occupied a floor area of some 5 by 4 feet. Even 

though it was possible to guess the purport of this 
monument, its simple grandeur, the calm which 
seemed to accompany the four little gracious statuettes 
^ (Plates VII, vm) that guarded it, produced a mystery 
and an appeal to the imagination that would be 
difficult to describe. The shielding canopy overlaid 
with gold was supported by four comer posts upon 
a massii’^e sledge, its cornice surmounted ivith bril¬ 
liantly inlaid solar cobras; on each side was a lifelike 
gilded statuette of a tutelary goddess, guarding her 
:, charge with outstretched protective arms. The cen¬ 
tral portion—a large shrine-shaped chest—also com¬ 
pletely overlaid witli gold and surmounted with 
solar cobras, concealed a smaller chest hewn out of 
a solid block of veined semi-translucent alabaster 
(excite). This alabaster chest, gilt dado, 

covered with a linen pall (Plate ix), and standing 
upon a silver-handled gesso-gilt wooden sledge, held 
the four receptacles for the viscera of the king. The 
viscera, w*rapped in separate mummiform packages, 
were contained in four immature gold coffins. 

These observations bring us to consider the 
meaning of this elaborate Canopic equipment. In 
the Egyptian process of mummifying the body, the 
siscera were separately preserved in four receptacles 
associated with the genii Imsety, Hepy, Dua-mutef, 
and Qebeh snewef, who were under the special pro¬ 
tection of Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and Selkit, Each 
of these four tutelary goddesses w'as supposed to 
have possessed within herself a genius, which it was 
her duty to protect. Hence we find Imsety guarded 
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by Isis, and Hepy by NephtJiys; the guardians of 
Dua-mutef and Qebeh-snewef were Neith and Selkit 
respecti^'ely. An ancient myth connected with the 
four genii, said to be the sons of Horus, tells us tiiat 
they arose from water in a liJy, and that the crocodOe 
god, Sehekh, commanded by the Sun-god Re, had 
to catch them in a net. How-ever, it is also said that 
Isis produced them, and that they succoured Osiris 
in his misfortunes, and saved him from hunger and 
thirst, and hence it became their office to do the same 
for the de^. From the myth, and from the logical 
procedure in mummification, came the peculiar con* 
ception, which already shows itself in the Old and 
Middle kingdoms, and was universally accepted in 
the New Empire. By the intervention of these genii 
the viscera were prevented from causing the deceased 
any unpleasantness. The viscera were removed from 
the body and placed in the charge of these genii 
guarded by their respective goddesses whose actual 
spirits they were. Hence, after the mummy, its 
coffins, sarcophagus, and covering shrines, the most 
important among the funeral appurtenances was the 
Canopic equipment for the riscera. And in this in¬ 
stance the Canopic chest, with its protective goddesses 
^d coverings, was in keeping, both in richness and 
m glo^f, with the exalted station of its oi^Tier. 

The alabaster Canopic chest {Plate ix) certainly 
prov^ to be one of the most beautiful objects among 
the funerary equipment of the king. Shrine-like in 
form, it has the usual entablature common to the 
design, its sides have a slight “ batter ” and on the 
TOrners the four guardian goddesses are carved in 
mgh-rehef—Isis on the south-west comer, Nephthvs 
on the north-west comer, Neith on the south-east 
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comer, and Selkit on the north-east corner. On 
each side are their respective formula in bold liiero- 
glyphics, incised and filled in with dark blue pigment. 
The massive lid, which forms the entablature, w'as 
carefully secured to the chest by means of cord bound 
to gold staples and sealed (Plate un,A) with the 
design; a recumbent figure of the Anubis Jackal-like 
beast over the nine races of mankind in prisoner 
form, in fact, the device of the royal necropolis seal. 
The dado, overlaid with thin sheet-gold, is embossed 
with ded and thei symbols probably denoting the pro- 
teetion of both Isis and Osiris, The interior of the 
chest was only carved out some five inches deep, but 
sufficiently to give the appearance of four rectangular 
compartments containing each a jar (Plate liii,b). 
Covering the tops of each of the imitation jars were 
separate human-headed lids, finely sculptured in 
alabaster in the likeness of the king (Plate x). The 
two on the east side faced west, and the two on 
the west side faced east. The rebated flanges of 
the human-headed lids fitted into the openings of the 
covuaterfeit jars : that is to say they covered the 
mouths of the four cylindrical holes in the chest 
which took the place of real jars. In each hollow, 
wrapped in linen, was an exquisite miniature gold 
coffin (Plate uv), elaborately inlaid and resembling 
the second coffin of the king. They were placed 
upright, facing in the same direction as the alabaster 
lids; they had been subjected, like the king's mummy, 
to unguents which liad solidified and stuck them fast 
to the bottom of the hollows. Whether this anoint¬ 
ing took place in the tomb or elsewhere, we were 
unable to find sufficient evidence to make any final 
decision. The only possible suggestion that it might 
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have taken place beforehand was the fact that the 
human-headed lids Tverc slightly displaced—a dis¬ 
placement which might have occurred from jolting 
during transjport to the tomb. Tliere was, however^ 
sulHcicnt evidence to show that the anointing com¬ 
menced with the south-east coffin, thenee to the 
south-west coffin, the north-vrest eoffin and ending 
by the north-east coffin, when a very little of the 
unguent was left. 

These miniature coffins (Plate liv) which held 
the viscera are wonderful specimens of both gold¬ 
smith’s and jeweller’s art. They are replicas of the 
^cond coffin that enclosed the king, but far more 
elaborately inlaid in feather design, the burnished 
gold faces being the only part of the figures that has 
been left plain. Each bears down the front the 
formula pertaining to the goddess and her genius 
to which it belongs, and each has on the interior 
surfaces beautifully engraved texts pertaining to the 
rite. 

But in spite of all this care and costly expenditure 
to preserve and to protect the mortal remains of the 
young king, the sumptuous funerary equipment, and 
what must have been elaborate religious rites at the 
time of entombment, we find gross carelessness on the 
part of those people who undertook the obsequies. 
They must have known better than we do now, that 
the goddess Nephthys should be on the south side 
of the chest, and that her charge was the genius 
Hepy. And that Selkit should be on the east side, 
and her char]^ was the genius Qebeh sncwef. Yet 
in erecting this Canopic equipment, even though it 
bears distinct marks as well as distinguishing in¬ 
scriptions upon each side, they placed Selkit south 
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in the place of Nephthys, and Nephthys east where 
Selkit should have been. Moreover, the carpenters, 
who put together the sections of the canopy and 
fitted the wooden covering over the alabaster chest, 
left their refuse (chips of wood) in a heap on the door 
of the chamber. 

We wiU now turn to those sinister black chests 
and boxes that were stacked along the whole of the 
south side of the room (Plate lu). Hitherto, imagin¬ 
ation faltered at the thought of w^hat they might 
contain; uith suppressed excitement we opened 
them one by one: they each enclosed one or more 
figures of gods or of the king. 

No pains were spared in making and housing 
these figures. They were placed in twenty-two black 
wooden shrine-shaped chests constructed upon wooden 
sledges. Each chest had folding doors carefully 
closed and fastened with cord and seal. Their seals, 
made of Nile mud probably mixed with a small 
quantity of oil, bore an impression of the necropolis 
seal in miniature : a recumbent figure of the jackal¬ 
like dog, Anubis, over nine prisoner foes, disposed in 
three rows of three, which, according to Dr, Alan 
Gardiner, represent the nine races of mankind, called 
by the ancient Egyptians “ The Nine Bows a 
derice signifying the protection of the vigilant Anubis 
against all human enemies. Each statuette was 
enveloped in a piece of linen from the looms of Akh- 
envAten, which date back as early as the third year 
of that reign—rather more than twenty years brfore 
the biuial of Tut-ankh-Amen. But although each 
statuette was enveloped in linen, their faces without 
exception were carefully left uncovered, and many 
of the gods had tiny Mets of real flowers fastened 
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round their heads (Plate xi). These fillets in many 
instances liad fallen from decay over their shoulders. 

The statuettes themselves are beautifully carved 
of a hard wood, overlaid with gesso and thin sheet- 
gold ; their eyes are inlaid with obsidian, calcite, 
bronze, and glass; the details of their head-dresses, 
collars, and garments, are carefully wrought; the 
insignia upon the crowns and emblems in the hands 
of the figures of the king are made of bronze plated 
with thin sheet-gold; and each statuette, whether of 
the king or of a god, stands upon an ohlong pedestal 
varnished with black resin. The gods have their 
names painted in yellow* upon their pedestals, and 
these figures display all the charms of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty art. The statuettes of the king are realistic¬ 
ally sculptured; some show a physical likeness to 
Akh'emAten. ' 

Including the two that were found in the Ante¬ 
chamber (Vol. I, p, 114), there were thirty-four in 
all: twenty-seven of divinities and seven of the 
king. 

The exact meaiung as well as the presence of this 
series of figures in the tomb is not clear to us. It 
may be that some, if not all of the divinities comprise 
** Divine Ennead which is in Dual ” (the Nether 
World), or it may be they represent the Ennead— 
the divine tribunal or synod of gods—^associated with 
the struggle betw-een Ilorus and Seth, for two of 
the statuettes of the king obviously pertain to that 
myth, while the others seem to represent him in 
various forms of his future existence, to show that 
he “ die not a second time in the Nether World.'” 

The figures of the divinities include the Sun-god 
Atum} Shu, the god of the atmosphere ; the Earth¬ 
s' 
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god, Geb; the goddesses Isis and Nephthys ; Horus 
the Elder; Horus within the shrine; Ptah, the 
patron deity of Egypt (Plate ; Sekhmet, the 

lion goddess of war (Plate ; Ta-tenen, (?) a 
special form of Ptali; Kliepre, regarded as a form 
of the Sun-'god; Manm (Plate lvi,c). Sent, and 
Ta ta; the children of Horus, Imsety (Plate lvi.b), 
Hepy, Dua-mutef (? two figures), and Qebeh snewef; 
Menkarct (Plate nvri), who holds the king above 
her head; two standards of Seshet, the goddess of 
writing; the falcon standard of Spedu (Plate lviii,b) ; 
the falcon standard of Gemehsu (Plate Lvm,A) ; a 
serpent divinity named Neter-ankh (Plate lix,b) ; 
all by whom the king is beloved, and two Ihy- 
musicians (Plate lvi,a). 

The only black figures (i.e. covered with a black 
resin), so numerous in the preceding royal tombs of 
this dynasty, were the two (?) Ihy-musicians re¬ 
sembling the infant Horus (Plate nvi,A). They bear 
no inscriptions, but they hold in their outstretched 
right hands a gilded emblem of Hathor, and may 
possibly be identified with the Ihy-musicians of 
Hathor in the Nether World, who worshipped that 
goddess and the name of her son. This Ihy being 
is mentioned in the “ Book of the Dead ” in eon- 
nexion with the Negative Confessions,” numbering 
forty-two, “ Said on arriving ai the Hall of RigJUeous- 
ness” so that the deceased may be freed of his sins 
and that ** he may look upon the Divine Countenance” 
A parallel to these two figures may be found in a 
scene in a tomb in the necropolis of Meir and in the 
tomb of Amenemheb at Thebes, where not only 
female musicians of Hathor hut Ihy*musicians parti¬ 
cipate in the festival of Hathor in some connexion 
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with the deceased. Another remarkable group re¬ 
presents tJie Osirian king being held above the head 
of the god, or goddess, Menkaret (Plate lvii). The 
king is here attired as Osiris wearing the crown of 
Lower Egypt. His close-fitting winding-sheet con¬ 
fines his arms, hands, body, legs and feet. The 
divinity, Menkaret, seemingly lifts him up to enable 
him to greet the Sun-god. Underlying this group 
is the character of that ancient nation, living as it 
was under the infiuenee of an innocent form of super¬ 
stition, the worship of the glorious luminary, their 
symbol of both the might and beneficence of the 
Master of the Universe, 

The statuettes of the king show the influence of 
the El Amarna school. In the modelling of these 
particular figures, even though they be of repeated 
traditional type, there is a direct and spontaneous 
feeling for nature, Tlie feeling here exhibited is 
beyond the formalized conventions learnt by rote; 
they show both energy and grace, in fact, the divine 
and the human have been brought in familiar touch 
with one another. Two of them depict the young 
Pharaoh standing with left foot forward. He ivears 
the crown of Lower Egypt, the useAA-collar with 
mankhd, the pleated sAend;^-kilt, and sandals. In 
one instance he holds in his left hand the long crooked 
aurf-staff, and in his right the flagellum (Plate xn,A); 
In the second figure, in place of the crooked staff, he 
holds a long straight stick (Plate xii,b). In a tlurd 
and slightly larger example, the king, in precisely 
the same attitude and holding the crooked nurf-staff 
and flagellum, wears the crown of Upper Egypt 
(Plate xn,c). Another pair of statuettes represent 
the king upon papyrus-reed floats, and appear to 
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symbolize a mythical pursuit: Tut* ankh’Amen as 
the youthful warrior Horus killing the Typhonial 
animal, the hippopotamus, in the marshes (Plates 
xin, lx). These two figures, exactly similar, are 
remarkable for the vigour and animation they dis¬ 
play. They picture the king in the act of hurling 
a javelin. He wears the Low'er Eg^'ptian crown and 
in his left hand holds the coil of cord used with the 
javelin or harpoon. 

From the mj^h of Horus, sculptured on the walls 
of the temple of Edfu, we gather some knowledge 
as to the meaning of these tw'o figures. Apparently 
the divinity took upon himself the form of a young 
man of superhuman stature and physique, who 
wielded a javelin twenty cubits in length with chain 
of over six^'^ cubits, as though it were a reed. Horus 
hurled this mighty weapon and struck the great 
hippopotamus, Seth, who lurked in the waters to 
destroy him and his followers, when the storm came 
that would wreck their boats. Thus did Horus, the 
avenger, defeat the abominable one, the enemy of 
Osiris. However, we also glean from the myth that 
the great battle is not yet, but that Horus will des¬ 
troy Seth, when Osiris and the gods will again reign 
upon this earth. Moreover a passage from the 
account of ** the Cmdendings of Hotus atid Sethy in 
a recently discovered papyrus, dating from the reign 
of Rameses v," throws further light upon this repre¬ 
sentation of the king impersonating, in divine attri¬ 
bution, Horus : Therefore went into their ships 
in presence of the Ennead. Thereupon the skip of 
Seth sank in the water. And Seth changed himself into 
a hippopotamus, and he caused to founder the ship of 
Horus. Tliereupon Horus took his barb, and threw 
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a at the Majesty of Setk”^ It is also of interest to 
obser.''e that at a much later date—the Hellenistic 
period in Egypt—we find Horus as a warrior, repre- 
sented on horseback attacking his foe, a croco^le, 
with a lance, very similar to and possibly the proto* 
type of St. George and the Dragon of the Christian 
era. The frail reed float upon which the king stands, 
is painted green and has gilt calices and bindings 
at the stem and stem. Such floats were obviously 
made of bundles of papyrus-reeds or rushes lashed 
together—a primitive form of craft used both for 
hunting in the marshes, and for ferrying purposes, 
in past ages as well as by the inhabitants of the 
upper reaches of the Nile to-day Plate nxn). 

Perhaps even more mysterious are the two figures 
representing the king upon the backs of leopards 
(Plate XIV). In both cases Tut-ankh-Amen wears 
the White Crown of Upper Egypt, the sAend^-kilt, 
sandals, and in his hands he holds the straight-staff 
(with umbel) and the flagellum. He stands upon 
a pedestal which is fixed upon the back of a black 
leopard, having its fadal markings and internal 
pectinations of its cars gilt. Fragments of similar 
figures found in. the tombs of preceding Eighteenth 
Dynasty monarchs clearly show that these extra¬ 
ordinary figures are not unusual in Pharaonic funerary 
equipment, but no light as yet has been thrown upon 
their meaning. The leopards are rendered in the 
attitude of walking, hence suggesting movement, as 
if the king was about to enter, or pass out from, 
the Underworld. 

There was a flotilla of model craft. Fourteen 
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were put on the top of those twenty-two black shrine- 
shaped chests that housed the statuettes, a fully 
rigged model was stood upon a miniature granary 
in front of the chests, another rigged model in the 
north-west comer, and two others were placed in 
convenient places on the north side of the room (see 
Plates in, tv), AU the model craft on the south side 
had their bows towards the west. Two on the north 
side of the room had been overturned by the thieves. 
The remainder of this group were discovered in the 
Annexe—-unfortunately these ■were almost entirely 
broken up through ill-usage at the hands of the 
plunderers. 

Among these craft we find models to follow the 
voyage of the sun; canoes for hunting the hippo¬ 
potamus and fowling in the Hereafter, symbolizing 
the mythical pastimes of Homs in the marshes; 
vessels for the holy pilgrimage to and from Abydos; 
and craft to render the deceased independent of the 
favours of the celestial ferrymen'^ to reach the 
“ fields of tke blessed,” that arc surrounded by seeth¬ 
ing waters diiRcult to traverse. Some, we are told, 
would hope to be carried over by the favour of the 
divine birds—^the falcon of Horus, the ibis of Thoth 
—others pray to the four heavenly spirits, Imsety, 
Hepy, Dua mutef, and Qebeh sneuref, to bring them 
a ferry-boat; or they turn to the Sun-god himself, 
that he should cany them over in his barque. But 
here, by the mythical potency inherent in these 
models, the king is rendered independent. 

These models are made out of logs of wood, 
pinned together, sliaped and planed with the adze. 
They are painted and gilt and in some instances 
higldy decorated with brilliant ornamentation. With 
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the exception of a model reed canoe, they appear to 
represent carvel-built boats, with planking flush, i,e. 
planks or blocks of timber laid edge to edge so that 
they present a smooth surface without, fastened on 
the inside with tree-nails, having no ribs, but thwarts 
or cross-ties to yoke the sides, the side planking being 
fixed fore and aft to the stem and stem pieces. They 
have a steering-gear consisting of two large padtUes 
wlueh operate upon upright crutches and overhanging 
cross-beams before the poop-deck. 

The four ships {two large and two small) to follow' 
the divine journeys of the sun (Plate lxi.a), represent 
a kind of light craft probably developed from the 
primitive reed-floaty They have a round bottom, 
slightly flattened under the bow and stem; their 
two ends gradually rise in a fine curve, the stem 
turned up and ending in an upright papyrus shaped 
post, the stem-post bent back and terminating in 
a papyrus pillar; in fact, in their general shape, they 
remind one of the Venetian gondola. Amidships 
is the gilded throne for the royal passenger, named 
on the larger barques “ Beloved of Osiris,” “ Be¬ 
loved of Sokar,” and on the smaller “ Like He,” 

Giving Life.” Thus the deceased journeys as 
companion of Re, the Sun-god, by day over the 
heavenly ocean, by night through the realms of 
Osiris. 

“During the da^ime,” says Professor Maspeto, “the pure 
Soul was in no serious danger j but in the evening, when the 
eternal waters which flow along the vaulted heavens fall in vast 
cascades adown the west and a« engulfed in the bowels of the 
^Ttb^ the Soul foUowis the barque of the Sun aud its of 

lum^ry gods into a lower world bristling with ambuscades and 
penis For twelve hours, the divine squadron defiles through 
ong g oomy corridors, where numerous genii, some hostile, some 
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friendJy, now stniggli^ to bar the way, and now aid it in sur¬ 
mounting the difhcuUies of the journey. Gnat doors, each 
guarded by a gigantic serpent, were stationed at intervals, and 
led to an immense hull of dame and file, peopled by hideous 
monsters and executioners, whose office it was to torture the 
damned. Then came more dark and narrow passages, more blind 
gropings in the gloom, moFC strife with malevolent genii, and 
again the joyful welcoming of the propitious gods. At midnight 
began the upward journey towards the eastern regions of the 
world I and in the morning, having reached the confines of the 
Land of Darkness, the sun emerged from the east to light another 
day." 


The two craft (?) for tlie eclc^tia) ferry (PJate 
lxi,b) are very similaT in type to the last, but they 
have the stem and stem turned inwards: the two 
ends, which rise high out of the water in a beautiful 
curve, are bent back and end in the familiar papyrus 
umbel. Tliey have a broad beam and would seem 
to be capable of navigating shallow water ^^'ith mini¬ 
mum draught and maximum load. The gods of 
the four cardinal points are said to liave placed four 
such craft, called “ sehhenj^ for the ascent of Osiris 
to the sky. The barques for the divine journeys of 
the sun and these craft for ferning to the fields of 
the blessed, by being intended for di\ine purpose, 
w ere towed or propel ted by supernatural t^ency, and 
therefore did not require sail or oar. 

The canoe for the mythical pastimes of Horus 
(Plate lxii,a) is a model of a very primitive form 
of craft, since from its details it w'as evidently made 
of bundles of papyrus stalks lashed together at inter¬ 
vals into canoe-sliape. The bow and stern rise slightly 
and end in conventional umbels of pap^'rus. The 
primitive reed-float (Plate Lxn,B}, from which this 
kind of craft is derived, although no longer found 
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Egj'pt proper, still survives in Nubia and in the 
upper reaches of the Nile. A form of reed craft 
similar to our model is invariably depicted in fowling, 
fishing, and harpooning scenes, found among the 
mural paintings of private tomb-chapels of the Old 
and Middle Kingdoms, and of the New Empire, 
where it is called the “wseAAai "-boat. Such scenes, 
I believe, are as mythical as the pastimes of Horus. 
However, “ Plutarch tells^ us that the hippopotamus 
was a Tj-ponian animal, so that the hunting of the 
hippopotamus would naturally evoke the memory 
of the struggle between Honra and Seth." ^ 

Four of the series of funeral boats have a midship- 
mast, rigging, and a square sail (Plate LXiif,A). 
Amidships is an ornately decorated cabin, and on 
the forecastle and poop^declcs a gilded pavilion. 
Although these vessels have a peculiar pointed stem 
and a fish-tail stem, they recall to mind the “ Nagga " 
still plying on the Nile in Nubia, w’hich is constructed 
of blocks of acacia wood pinned together with tree¬ 
nails on the inside, and is no doubt the direct des¬ 
cendant of these older craft. The remaining seven 
craft belonging to this series are without sail or oar 
(Plate L:an,B), They also appear to be models of 
carvel-built boats; the stem and stern pieces are 
curved upward and terminate with blunt ends. 
Upon the overhanging forecastle and' poop-decks are 
small “look-outs," and amidships a large double 
rcmfed, elaborately decorated cabin showing doors and 
windows. This last series of eleven craft was evi¬ 
dently intended for the pilgrimage to the holy spot, 
Abydos, where the deceased king should take some 
part in connexion ivith the funerary festivals of 

‘ D^visa ami GuUmaT, " Tha Tomb of AnwnembSt/’ p, 30. 
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Osiris, By causing Mm to enjoy similar funeral rites 
lie was identified w-ith that great god of the dead; 
in the same manner, the king, by following the solar 
course, was identified with the Sun-^d, It ts problem¬ 
atical whether the procession up and do\sTi stream 
ever occurred, or whether it had any objective 
reality; for if it did occur, why w'cre these models 
placed in the tomb ? 

Perhaps one of the most curious objects among 
this funerary equipment was foimd in a large oblong 
box in the south-west corner of the room, under 
some of the slirine-shaped chests (Plates ni, lxiVjB), 
TMs object, commonly known to us as a germinated 
figure of Osiris, or Osiris-bed, comprises a wooden 
frame moulded in the form of that god, hollowed 
out, lined with linen, filled with silt from the Nile 
bed, and planted \rith corn (Plate lxiv,a). TMs w'as 
moistened; the grain germinated, and the inammate 
form became green and living thus symbolizing the 
resurrection of Osiris and of the deceased. TMs 
life-size effigy was completely wrapped in linen wind* 
ing-sheets and bandaged in the like* manner as a 
mummy. It is but another example how, in that 
ancient funerary cult, the virtuous dead were identi¬ 
fied in every possible way urith Osiris. 

Symbolical of brewing the divine beverage, beer, 
for the god, were two strainers that were placed upon 
one of the chests. These are made of wood, covered 
’ivith a coat of gesso, and have central disks of copper 
pierced vith numerous small holes for straining pur¬ 
poses (Plates HI, lxv,a). 

Doubtless the ancient and modern Egyptian pro¬ 
cess of brewing, or making “ Booza ” as it is now 
called, w'as much the same. TMs primitive form of 
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beer seems to be made as follows : yesterday’s 
bread—^wheat, barley or mai^ie—^is crumbled into a 
large vessel, and covered with water, and left for a 
period of three days. A comparatively small measure 
of grain is placed in a bowl and covered with hot 
water, and left for a day. After this, the water is 
removed by straining, and the grain is dried in the 
sun for one day, when a milky-white exudation 
caused by incipient germination occurs. The grain 
at this stage is then powdered into a meal, and is 
mixed with the first preparation, and left for a period 
of about ten hours. This mixture (i.e. the first and 
second preparations) is afterwards vigorously kneaded, 
the liquid being strained from it into a fresh vessel 
ready for drinking, thus forming in its completed 
state a turbid alcoholic liquor rather stronger than 
common beer. The solid refuse is generally thrown 
away, although occasionaDy it is eaten by the lower 
classes, flavoured with red pepper, or sometimes 
given pure to horses. 

In a rough wooden box was a model “ Mola 
Trusaiilis or thrusting hand-mill for grinding com 
into a coarse meal (Plate lxv,b). It consists of a 
saddle-stone and muller made of yellow quartzite (a 
wrt of crj'stalline sandstone); the saddle-stone is let 
into a wooden seat with a trough to recei ve the meal, 
and is coated with gesso; the muller, ova! and flat- 
bottomed, Tivas used for rubbing the grain upon the 
saddle-stone into meal. 

Burchardt in his “Travels in Nubia” (1822), 
while mentioning the people of Berber, says r 

As they have uo tnills, not even hand-mills, they grind the 
dhoura (a local mtUet) by stmwing it upon a smooth stone, about 
two feet in length and one foot is breadth, which is placed in a 
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sloping position before the person employed to grind. At the 
lower extremity of the stone, a hole is made in the ground to 
contain n jar, wooden bowl, or some such vessel, which receives 
the dhoura dour. The grinding is effected by means of a small 
stone Oat at the bottom; this is held in both hands, and moved 
backwards and forwards on the sloping stone by the grinder, who 
kneels to perform the operation." 

This lucid description of what was no less than a 
saddle-stone and muller, such as we have before us, 
and the method adopted for grinding the com, 
leaves Little doubt that this ancient model is, though 
le^ primitive, a prototype. Women are shown using 
tliis form of hand-mill in the chapel of Amenemhet, 
and men similarly occupied in the chapel of Baqt, at 
Beni Hasan,* This kind of hand- mill was obviously 
employed for grinding flour for bread, and although 
the grinding of the flour was the peculiar duty of 
women and menials, I believe I am right, when I 
say it was the privilege of the Pharaoh to prepare the 
meal for the deity. He was, moreover, actually the 
divine triturator. 

It is remarkable how this funerary equipment 
retains survivals of earlier burial customs, which have 
long ceased to exist in private tombs, namely, models 
of boats, figures and implements of domestic nature 
—here possibly for divine purpose. Another of these 
models takes the form of a miniature granary (Plate 
Lxv,c), showing a doorway to an enclosure with 
entrance yard and sixteen separate compartments for 
ccr^ls, which were found filled to the brim with 
grain and seeds. Large “jSAwkus*' of this kind, 
built of sun-dried mud bricks, are the mode for storing 
cereals in Egypt to-day. Their external architectural 

• Nawbeny. “ Doni Hiiiaii/* I, p^to m ; Fbrt II, Plai^ vi, 
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details are precisely the same as this very model of 
thirty'three centuries ago. 

As this completes the material that was placed 
on the south side of the room, I will now turn to 
the objects placed on the north side. 

Here, placed parallel mth the pylon of Anubis 
and reaching as far as the Canopic equipment* was a 
TOW of treasure caskets and plain white boxes (Plate 
iv). Unfortunately this group had been attacked by 
the dynastic tomb-plunderers for the more valuable 
gold and silver articles that the caskets and boxes 
had contained. Their seals were broken, their con¬ 
tents ransacked, their pieces of greater value stolen; 
moreover, the remainder of their contents was left 
in utter disorder. 

It may be here remarked that valuable woods and 
ivory, natural stones, faience, glass and metals were 
employed by the aneient Egyptians for the manu¬ 
facture and decoration of their caskets. Throughout 
the East, through aH ages, these highly ornamental 
boxes were used to hold the more valuable and per¬ 
sonal belongings—trinkets and clothes—or as reposi¬ 
tories for cosmetics in costly vessels. In fact, to 
this day, the pride of the f^ali is the gaudUy be¬ 
spangled and more than often trumpery box, in ’which 
he keeps his most treasured articles. 

With the ancient Egyptian examples of boxes 
there was never any attempt at secret contrivances 
—hidden compartments or false bottoms—such as 
are often found in chests of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries of our era. They have always 
simple interiors which are sometimes divided by par¬ 
titions for special purposes. Such boxes rank among 
the most ancient domestic furniture, and in all 
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probability precede the bedstead, couch and chair. 
They may be said to be the ancestors of the “ chest- 
of-drawers,” of which the later Oriental spice and 
inlaid medical chests enclosing sets of small draw'ers 
arc but the transitional form. Boxes and caskets 
were in dynastic times an almost universal possession ^ 
with the rich they were often, as we see, of great 
value, with the poor accordingly plain and simple. 
They were almost invariably for domestic purpose; 
nothing in the nature of an ancient Egyptian “ strong¬ 
box " has been found. There were no locks, there¬ 
fore anything like a “ strong-box ” was useless, since 
the means of closing it depended on string and seal. 

Although hinges were knomi to the Egyptians— 
several examples having been found on boxes in this 
tomb — they were rarely employed for attaching the 
lid to the box, A movable lid, separate from the 
box, vFas generally the fashion. The substitute for 
a hinge employed to hold the lid to the bach of the 
box is ingeniously simple : twm small holes, a slot, 
or a rebate, in the interior of the upper part of the 
back of the box, were made to receive corresponding 
projections on the cross-battens of the underside of 
the lid, which when lowered and slid into position 
prevented the back of the lid from being raised. 
The forepart of the lid was then held down by means 
of cord tied round the knob on the top of the lid and 
on the front of the box, which in turn was secured 
by a seal. Thus, unless the seal was broken and the 
cord severed, the lid was held firmly to the box at 
the back and front. 

As a result of this ancient custom of securing 
goods, it is not surprising to find the more valuable 
and personal equipment of the king, whether it be 
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funerary or otiierwise, stored in Mghly omaniental 
caskets and boxes. Many magnificent examples have 
been found in this tomb, and in this treasury, among 
a group of six, wc have before us four specimens 
showing very fine workmanship, especially so in the 
manner of marquetry-inlay, in which over 45,000 
pieces of inlay have been employed in the ornamenta¬ 
tion of a single specimen {see Plate xv,b). 

The first casket, which stood nearest the doorway, 
is embellished with an ivory and ebony veneer and 
marquetry-inlay: namely, a great number of small 
pieces of ivory and ebony arranged to form diamond, 
criss-cross, and herring-bone patterns within panels 
formed by a veneer of broad and narrow strips of ivory 
and ebony, The casket is oblong i n shape, stands upon 
four square feet, and has a vaulted ltd {Plate xv,b}. 
As is usual in all such cases of cabinet-maker's art, 
the basic wood of the casket is of poorer quality, 
possibly of the genus tamarix, and over this inferior 
body the valuable ivory and ebony veneer and 
marquetry-inlay have been laid by means of an 
adhesive: that is to say, the external surfaces of 
the body were prepared, made perfectly smooth, and 
a film of glue appUed and the veneer and marquetry 
laid on. After these had been pressed and allow'cd 
to dry thoroughly, their upper surfaces were, in turn, 
smoothed and polished. Tins class of decoration is 
also found on ceremonial snake” sticks (VoL II, 
Plate vnijB), made probably by the same artisan. 
A docket written in hieratic upon the lid of the casket 
reads : Jewels of gold of the jiTocession made in the 
bed-cltamber' of Neb^khepru^Re (Tut* ankh* Amen).” It 

* In my Dpinktn “ bod-obamber may poi^ibly refer U> th* " bi&r- 
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contained a lot of mixed jewellery, some of which may 
have belonged to other caskets, the thieves ha^dng 
taken the pieces of greater value and left the rest 
in disorder. 

The second casket (Plate xvi) is of unusual shape, 
as it takes the oval form of a cartouche. It is con¬ 
structed of a reddish-brown wood of possibly coni¬ 
ferous nature and is bordered in veneer fashion with 
strips of ebony. Around its sides are three hori¬ 
zontal bands of hieroglyphic script, engraved and 
filled in with blue, giving the titulary and other 
designations of the king. But the lid is its real 
and striking feature: it is one huge cartouche bearing 
finely carved ebony and stained ivory characters of 
the nomen of Tut-ankh-Amen; and these characters 
are laid upon a rich gold ground bordered with black 
ebony^ which in turn is inlaid with ivory-white de¬ 
tails and designations of the king (Plate xvt,a). 
Like the first casket its contents had been ransacked. 
We found in it but a confused residue of jewellery, 
a mirror-ease, and some sceptres of sovereignty ; the 
sceptres probably belonged to it. 

The third was but a plain whitened wood box 
with vaulted lid. It ivas empty save for a pair of 
fancy leather sandals of slipper-like form, and a stone 
anklet. It possibly contained vestments, parts of 
which were found in the other caskets. 

The fourth and larger casket (Plate xvii,b) is 
made of a coniferous wood and ornamented with broad 
rails and styles of veneered ivory. Its panels formed 
by the rails and styles ate decorated with an applied 
fretwork of gilt wood symbols—and neh signs 
—a formula meaning “ AH Life and Good Fortune.” 
The gilding of these open-work symbols in contrast to 
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the dark brown colour of the basic wood and the white 
ivory rails and styles gives a very rich and elegant 
effect. Each rail and style is engraved with bold 
hierogl>T>hic script, filled in with black pigment, which 
give the titulary consisting of the five Great Names ” 
assumed by the king on his accession ; namely, ** The 
Horus*name,” “ The Nebty-name,” “ The Golden- 
Horus-name,*^ the Prenomen and Nomen. The 
(jueen^s cartouche and her titles are also included on 
one of the rails. The four square feet upon which 
the casket stands are shod with silver caps. The 
interior of this casket is di\^ded into sixteen rectan¬ 
gular compartments, each measuring by 3A inches. 
The compartments were evidently made to receive 
a similar number of gold or silver vessels for cos¬ 
metics. These were all missing—pilfered—and in 
their places were cast a small rush basket, a stained 
ivory bowl, two palettes, an ivory and gold burnisher, 
an ornamental case for ivriting-reeds, and an empty 
mirror-case, alt of w hich obviously came from some 
other box or casket. 

Tlie fifth box is of plain whitened wood similar 
to the third example referred to. Upon this box 
is a docket in lueratic reading : “ The . . - pro- 
* cession of the bed-chamber,^* Lying on the bottom of 
the box were a few dried fruits and a beautiful but 
very fragile ostrich-feather fan of the king (Plate 
xvii,a). This simple but touching relic is made up 
of white and dark hrowTi ostrich feathers inserted 
into a semi-circular piece of ivory, to which the handle 
of the fan is attached. The handle, also of ivory, 
takes the form of a papyrus umbel and stem ; it is 
bent at right angles to increase the movement caused 
by the turn of the wrist when in use; it is ornamented 
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with gold collars, and has a lapis lazuli coloured glass 
knob at the end. Such charming relics seem to 
elude time; many civilizations have risen and died 
away since that fan was deposited tn tliis treasury. 
Such a rare, but in many ways familiar, object 
provides a link between us and that tremendous 
past. It helps us to visualize that the young king 
must have been very like ourselves. 

The sixth casket (Plate xv,a) stood behind the 
first, near the doorway. It is the smallest among 
this group; it is of simple rectangular shape; it 
stands on four square legs, and is ornamented with 
an ivory and ebony marquetry-inlay and ivory veneer, 
as in the case of the first casket. We found it empty 
with its lid on the top of the second casket. A 
hieratic docket written upon it reads ; . of gold 

in (?) the place of the funeral proceseion.” The 
interior of this casket is divided into equal compart' 
ments to take four vessels, which, in all probability, 
explains the lacuna at the beginning of the inscription. 
By the dockets written upran some of these caskets, 
e.g. “ Jewels of gold of the procession mode in the bed¬ 
chamber of Neb'khepru Rey “ The . , . procession of 
the bed-chamber” , , of gold in (?) the place of the 
funeral procession^ " Gold rings belong to the f uneral 
procession” and from scenes of funeral processions 
. in private tomb-chapels of the New Empire, ive 
glean that the jewels, etc,, in these treasure caskets 
were regular features in the funerary ceremony. 

Our investigations establish the fact that the 
material missing from these boxes was at least sixty 
per cent, of the original contents. What was left of 
the actual jewellery comprises; some ear-rings, a 
necklace, a number of pectoral ornaments, some 
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bracelets, and a finger-ring. There were also a Ud 
of a small open-work jewelled box, some sceptres, 
two mirror-cases, the residue of some vestments, and 
a writing outfit — forty-tlufee pieces in all. The exact 
amount of jewellery taken is of course impossible to 
teU, although the remaining parts of some of the 
stolen ornaments enable us to eonjectiu'e that it must 
have been considerable, but we can tell that two 
mirrors, at least twenty vessels &om two of the caskets, 
four of which are stated to have been of gold, were 
stolen. 

Apparently, jewellery in ancient Egyptian days 
had not served and completed its purpose with death, 
for we find it in all its forms deposited in the tomb 
for after-life. It becomes apparent that, with those 
ancients, its purpose was not only in the service of 
the living, but in that of the gods ; it was also made 
for burial with the dead. In the latter case it is 
generally Teoogmzed by its flimsier character. 

In this tomb, jewellery (amuletic and otherwise) 
had been deposited in large quantities. One hundred 
and forty-three pieces were placed upon the king's 
mummy, some pieces were found within the portable 
pylon of Anubis, and the remainder stored in these 
and other treasure caskets. The king’s mummy, 
with all the personal and amuletic ornaments upon 
it, was untouched. But, as we have just swn, the 
greater mass, probatajy those of more intrinsic value, 
had been stolen from the caskets. Thus we have 
found only a portion of what was originally placed 
there. Moreover, it is apparent that the sergeants 
of the necropolis,” who reclosed the tomb after the 
raid, must have found what was left in extreme dis¬ 
order ; they seemed to have earned out their duty 
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in a careless and perfunctory manner. What was 
left had evidently been gathered up and put back 
into the caskets regardless of the original order. We 
found parts of an omamcnt in one casket, parts in 
another, and the whole mass in confusion. 

Although probably not forty per cent, remained 
of what was originally there, from our point of view 
there was more than enough to enable us to study 
the skill of the jeweller, as well as the goldsmith’s 
work in the royal workshops of the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

As a prefatory remark, it may be here said that 
in many ways these New Empire specimens do not 
exhibit the same perfection of finish as we find in 
the workmanship of their ^iiddle Kingdom pre¬ 
decessors. There is shown, however, by the Theban 
jewellers, excellent skill in execution, a marked 
decx>rati\'e sense, and much inventiveness in sym¬ 
bolical device. Their craft included that of the lapi¬ 
dary and the glass-cutter, inlaying, cha^ng, repousse- 
work, embossing, twisted gold wire filigree-work, and 
granulated gold-work. The last craft is a prominent 
feature in this jewellery, and it comprises a decor¬ 
ation of minute spherical grains of gold, in all prob¬ 
ability fused or sweated to the curved or flat gold 
surfaces of the objects thus treated. In all these 
arts great ingenuity and mastery of handicraft is ex¬ 
hibited. Many of these ornargei^ts, in fact most of 
them, are worked a j'omt, upon which various semi¬ 
precious stones and polychrome glass were inlaid, 
either in high or low relief, or quite flat after cloisonnS 
fashion. It must, however, be imderstood that the 
term ** cloisonn^” applied to ancient Egyptian jewel¬ 
lery, may be rnlsleading. It really means that ^ones 
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and their glass substitutes were cemented into the 
metal cells or clowon-Sj and that the encrustation was 
not enamel, as in the case of true cloisoim^-work. 
Bnamel was unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 

The metals employed were gold, electron, silver 
and, in a lesser degree, bronze; the nati^al stones 
were amethyst, turquoise, lapis lazuli, calcite, carne- 
lian, chalcedony, green felspar, semi-translucent and 
translucent quartz often backed with pigment for 
brilliance and imitative effects, serpentine, and an 
obscure hard oUve-grecn stone not indentified. In 
addition to tliese were composite materiak such as 
faience (glazed pottery), hard vitreous paste, semi- 
translucent and opaque coloured glasses, used m the 
place of some one or other of the above-mentioned 
stones. But perhaps the most remarkable material 
used in the composition of this jewellery was a dark 
coloured resin, both on ornaments and as ^ds. 
Another peculiarity in these ornaments is a brilliant 
scarlet tinted gold, produced by a method 'which 
is at present unknoMm. This, when overlaid with 
bright yellow gold ornamentation, such ^ the granu¬ 
lated gold-work, and in combination with the dark 
coloured resin, imparted a strange and somewhat 

barbaric effect. . 

The theme of the various devices employed in 
these ornaments has, in great part, some subordinate 
connexion with the state religion. Of these designs 
Re, the Sun-god, and Aah (Thoth), the Moon-god, 
are the nucleus, if not the principal. Re. the sun 
itself, “ Lord of Heaven,” “ The Sovereign King of 
all Life,” takes many forms in this jewellery, such as 
IChepre, Horus, Herakhte, and Atum, each being a 
local representative of some phase of the sun. With 
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the ancient Egyptians, especially at this moment, 
there was no god of higher standing than Re. They 
regarded him as the Master of the Universe, who, 
from his sacred barque in the heavens, governed all 
things. To speak of God was to think of^ Re. 

Khepre, the scarab, is a transformation of the 
Sun-god in the form of the famous dung-beetle, who 
scrupulously constructs the maternal ball p^o^^ded 
with a cavity in w-liich the egg will hatch and be 
nourished. It was in this form that the newly-bom 
sun issued from the “ Cavern of Dawn ” to begin his 
diurnal career. On his awakening in the east he 
enters into the Morning barque to ascend the heavenly 
vault, when he is identified with Horus, either as 
a youth or as a Hohby-falcon subbittco)^ ^ A 

prayer refers to Re with these words: SeGuiijvX 

is Tkim aw<^ening, O Horus, uiho voyagest orer the 
skif . , . The tire-child with gUtteriug rays, dispelling 
darkness and glcayn." As he triumphantly hovers in 
mid-air, he is conceived as a great disk with multi¬ 
coloured wings ready to pounce upon his foe. During 
his heavenly course he also takes the shape of 
Heraklite, either in anthropomorphic form as a falcon¬ 
headed man, or as a peregrine falcon (Falco pere- 
grinus)—B. highly courageous bird of prey that kills 
its quarry upon the wing. Finally he becomes the 
old man, Atum, “ The Closer of the Day,^’ and enters 
into the Evening barque, descends beliind Manun, the 
sacred Mountain of the West, into the Undenvorld 
to begin again his nocturnal journey through the 
twelve caverns—the hours of the night. There, Ttve 
gather from a song, he gives light to the great god 
Osiris, “ The ruler of Eternity .” “ Give me light, iheit 

I Ttuty see thy beauty," is also the prayer of the dead. 
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From such mythological considerations as these, 
there can he little doubt that Pharaonic jewellery was 
looked upon as sacred. They may Iiave believed it 
to have possessed magic powers ; it may be, too, that 
priestly orders attached to the court had special 
charge of it. Underlying its themes of design there 
certainly appears to lurk an ulterior idea. Thus we 
find these jewels of Tut ankh-Amen, though it may 
he made for daily use, designed so as to serve a 
purpose in the world to come. 

But associated with these ornaments there is a 
problem of some intricacy—how much of it is real 
and intended for daily use, and how much of it was 
made solely for sepulchral purpose ? It must be 
remembered that more than often sepulchral and 
real jewellery are so closely alike, that the distinc¬ 
tion, if any, is far from easy to recognize. In fact, 
in most cases the only criterion would be flimsiness 
or evidence of use- There are some examples, how¬ 
ever, 'which are clearly sepulchral. For instance, the 
eight pectorals discovered in the pylon of Anubis, 
Three of them are inserihed with funerary spells 
which have direct relation to the heart and limbs of 
the deceased, the others bear epithets such as :— 
“Osirisi ihe Kmgt Justi^ed** the equivalent to our 
word “ deceased." 

The ear-rings seem to have belonged to Tut*ankh- 
Amen in his earlier youth. 

When examining the mummy of Tut-ankh-.Amen, 
it was found that the lobes of his ears were perforated, 
but among the numerous ornaments that we dis¬ 
covered within his wrappings there was nothing of 
the nature of an ear-ring. The gold portrait mask 
that covered his head had also the lobes of the cars 
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pierced, but the holes had been carefully filled in 
with small disks of thin sheet-gold, suggesting an 
endeavour to hide the fact. Among the representa¬ 
tions of kings upon the Empire monuments, per¬ 
forations in the lobes of the ears are often marked, 
but I am not aware of any instance of actual ear¬ 
rings being depicted on a king's ears. Osiris is 
represented "wearing collars and bracelets, hut never 
ear-rings. On Arab boys in Egypt ear-rings (ftalcfc) 
are often worn up to the age of six and seven years, 
when they are generally removed and given to the 
lad's younger brother or sister; in rare cases of an 
only, or favourite, child they are worn up to the age 
of twelve to thirteen. Therefore, when taking into 
consideration the evidence afforded by the king's 
mummy, his mask, the monuments, and the modem 
custom which is probably a survival of an earlier 
practice, it would seem that wearing ear-rings was 
not customary after the age of manhood. Ear-lings 
were not an early form of Egyptian omamen't. They 
apparently begin to appear among the in^bitants of 
the Nile about the commencement of the New Empire, 
and were probably introduced into Egypt from Asia 
during the preceding Intermediate Period, under the 
domination of the Hyksos kings. 

There are two types of ear-rings represented here— 
the rigid and the flexible (Plate xviii). In both cases 
they were fixed to the ears by means of studs passed 
through the perforations of the pendulous lobes. It 
is of interest to note that the solar falcon, Herakhte, 
represented on one of the pairs of ear-rings, has, for 
some unaccountable reason, the head of a mallar d 
{Anas in semi-translucent blue glass (Plate 

xvin,c). 
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The principal and most popular articles of jewel¬ 
ler}" in ancient Egypt^ whether for kings or commoners, 
were bead-necklaces and broad bead-collars. Many 
forms of collars and necklaces were prescribed for the 
funerary equipment. Their popularity as ornaments 
among all classes of people proved, in this case, to be 
our loss, for, with the exception of one crude string 
of alternate dark resin and lapis lazuli beads, they 
w’ere all taken. They were stolen, probably, not so 
much on account of their intrinsic value, which cannot 
have been very great, but on account of their umversal 
popularity. Wc found beads dropped here and there 
on the ground from this treasiuy' to the entrance 
passage of the tomb, particularly at the spot where 
the tliieves had to pass through a smalt hole, made 
by them in the masonry that blocked the doorw'ay 
of the Burial Cliamber (Vol. I, p. 181) j there w'e 
found broken portions of necklaces hanging on the 
jagged edges of the stones and many beads dispersed 
in the cracks of the masonry—parts of at least two 
necklaces and some falcon-headed " shoulder pieces 
from broad bead-collars. 

The " pectoral ” is a kind of ornament which 
Egyptian kings wore in great variety, but almost all 
of them arc similar in the following particulars. A 
breast ornament suspended from the neck either by 
chains of contiguous ornamental plaques (Plate xik,a), 
by strings of beads (Plate xix,c), by plain gold chains, 
or by simple twisted linen cords ending in tassels 
(Plate XIX,b). In the case of the first three forms of 
suspension, they almost invariably have a ** dorsal ” 
ornament which acted not only as a counterbalance 
at the back of the neck, but as an ornamental 
fastening ; these dorsal ornaments are often made to 
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open and close, and tiros they served as the dasp 
(see Plate xix,a.c.)* Many magnificent examples of 
pectorals were found in the caskets, some complete, 
others having parts missing. Some might even liave 
been lionorific orders; for example, see the pectoral 
ornament representing “ The Birth of the Sun ” 
(Plate XIX,a), which eclipses anything of the kind 
hitherto discovered. 

Bracelets were perhaps the most constant articles 
of jewellery among all Egyptian classes. Here, 
unfortunately, wc found only three examples (Plate 
xx,a) left by the thieves. From these specimens it 
will be seen that they fall into two categories: of 
solid metal hoop type, with pin-hinges, pin-fastenings, 
and encrusted with ornament; or of wrist-band type 
composed of beads arranged by means of “ spacers ” 
into a definite pattern, with a centre-ornament and 
pin-fastenings. 

The only finger-ring that we found in these caskets 
was of somewhat poor type, composed of blue faience 
mounted with thin electron. The small but beautiful 
ivory box {Vol. I, Plate lvu) bearing a docket in 
hieratic on its lid, reading : Gold rings belonging io 
the funeral procession^ and the massive gold rings 
tied up in the comer of a scarf (Vol. I, p, 138, Plates 
XXX, LXVTi), that were recovered in the Antechamber 
during our first season’s work, very probably came 
from here. 

Perhaps the most important objects among this 
collection of jewellery are the insignia of royalty; 
the two cpozier-sceptres and two flagella (Plate xxi,a). 
The crozier, or kind of pastoral staff, was one of the 
insignia of Osiris. It was held in the left hand of 
both the god and the king. It takes the form of a 
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short staff ending at the top in a crook bent inwards 
and outwards, and in this case it is made up of sections 
of gold, dark blue glass, and obsidian, upon a bronze 
core. It was called “ hekat ” by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and it niay be said to have given origin to the 
pastoral staff used by cardinals and bishops. Both 
the specimens found here bear the cartouches of the 
king engraved upon their gold-capped ends. The 
flagellum, a kind of whip or scourge commonly known, 
especially in the Vulgate, as the “flail,” was the 
complement to the erozier-sceptre and the second of 
the insignia proper of Osiris. It was held both by 
the god and by the king in the right hand, and was 
called “ nekhekkiv.** It consists of a short handle, 
bent at an acute angle at the top, to which are 
attached three “srvingles” by means of beaded 
thongs, in such a manner as to enable them to swing 
freely. These two specimens are made in similar 
manner to the croziers, save for the swingles which 
have wooden cores in place of bronze. The larger 
e3£ample bears the prenomen and nomen of Tut*ankh- 
Amen * the smaller one bears his Aten name in place 
of the Amen name, suggesting that it belonged to the 
earlier part of the young king's reign, before he ivas 
coni'^erted to the worslup of Amen, Its smaller size 
is also in keeping with this hypothesis. It becomes 
fairly evident that these insignia were but symbols of 
authority over the two principal factions in early 
times ; the Husbandmen and the Shepherds. 

With regard to the mirror-cases (Plate xxi,b) and 
their mirrors, we have the same tale to record. Their 
reflectors were made of solid metal and in consequence 
were stolen. Some fragments of the ivory portion 
of the handle of one of them were discovered in the 
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Antechamber, where the thieves broke it off and 
it away* Ttie mirror-case in the form of the symbol 
of " life is lined ^^^th sUver-foil; the second case, 
in shape sjTiiboIizing eternity, is lined with gold-foil; 
the mirrors were probably made of the corresponding 

The simpler w*hitcned wood boxes held objects of 
the nature of vestments, like official garments, which 
were taken apparently for the value of their costly 
adornment. All that was left was a pair of sandals, 
some much deteriorated linen wraps, and a most 
interesting bead and gold ceremonial scarf (Plate 
XX,b) suggesting an 6arly form of a litui^cal 
ment like the modem stole. It is made up of seven 
rows of flat disk-shaped blue faience beads wMch, at 
intervals, are held in place by gold spacers. The 
ends terminate in gold cartouches of Tnt ankh Amen, 
beloved of Ptah ” and “ beloved of Sokar,” and, 
have fringes of “ankh” symbols. It is cmv'cd, so 
as to flt round the neck and must have been worn 

As previously mentioned (p, S8), the writing- 
outfit that was found thrown into one of the larger 
ornamental caskets, must have belonged to one of the 
other boxes in this room, but it is impossible to say 
definitely to which of them it came from. 

According to the funerary spells, known to us as 
the “ Book of the Dead ” (Chap. XCIV), the palette, 
or the scribe’s outfit, was essential for the deceased. 
They were the implements of Thoth, the god of speech, 
Tv-riting and mathematics, and therefore were con¬ 
sidered divine. A large number of funerary palettes, 
with imitation colours and reeds, ob\'iously for ritual¬ 
istic purposes, were discovered in the Annexe— 
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another chamber in this tomb. Tlie palettes and 
'WTiting-outfit found here, 1 believe, were actually 
the private property of the king. One of these 
palettes is plated with gold (Plate xxn,E) and has 
its colours and reeds intact. It bears the Aten nomen 
of the king, who is “ beloved of the great god Thoth,” 
showing that it may have dated from the earlier part 
of the king’s reign, and that the god Thoth was 
accepted during the so-called monotheism of Aten. 
The second palette, made of solid ivory (Plate xxii,b), 
with its colours and reeds complete, bears the Amen 
form of the king’s name, “ beloved of Atum of Helio¬ 
polis, Thoth,” and Amen-Re,” which suggests it 
belonged to the later part of the reign. The colours, 
red and black, in both cases show evidence of having 
been used. 

The complement of the palette, the pen-case, or 
to be more accurate, the reed-holder (Plate xxii,d), 
is a charming relic of the past, reminding one of the 
schoolboy of to-day. It takes the form of a column 
with palm-leaf capital; its elaborately decorated 
shaft and drum are hollowed out to receive the reads, 
and the abacus, turning on a pivot, acts as the lid! 
It contained a number of fine reeds. 

The palette and the reed-holder iUustratc the 
comjwsite hieroglyphic ideogram sesA for “ writing,” 
scribe, and related words, which represents a 
palette, water-bowl and reed-holder. The ivory bowl 
(Plate lxvi,a) found in our group, although it is not 
of the same shape as the vessel depicted in the ideo¬ 
gram, evidently served as the water-bowd. This bowl, 
turned out of a solid block oi ivory, is inches in 
diameter and shows the size of tusk that could be pro¬ 
cured in those days in the upper reaches of the Nile. 

So 
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The use of the elegant but curious mallet-like 
ivory instrument (Plate xxn,c) is not so easily recog¬ 
nized ; however, its gold-capped top suggests that it 
is a burnisher, for smoothing the rough surfaces of 
the papyrus paper. It is evident that it belongs to 
tills group, as a similar instrument was found with a 
scribe’s outfit discovered by us some years ago in a 
Theban tomb.^ The basket (Plate lxvi,b), made of 
pap>'Tus-pith, lined with linen, and dedicated to 
Amen-Re, Herakhte, Ptab, and Seklimet, also belongs 
to this outfit. Perhaps an idea of its original con¬ 
tents may be gathered by referring to that far less 
regal scribe’s equipment previously mentioned. 

But to return to the palette, tlie reed-holder and 
the little burnisher, it is of interest to notice the 
refinement, and exquisite delicacy which pervade 
them. They furnish a striking and beautiful instance 
of simplicity, as well as being mementoes of quaint 
antiquity which impart tlie charm of the Dynastic 
Ages. When one discovered the tittle basket, one 
hoped, upon opening it, to find some ivriting, perhaps 
a specimen of the boy’s calligraphy; but it w*as void, 
like the whole tomb, of any form of document. 

However much the deceased was identified with 
Osiris, it would appear that the dead feared the 
corvies (forced labour) for that deity, who, as king 
of the dead, would continue to till and irrigate the 
land and plant com in the tklds of the blessed, and 
would deal with his subjects in that world even as he 
did when he was their great king and agricultural 
teacher on this earth. 

Hence, to escape future destiny, and to protect 

» 3u CoiawTOD and Oiut«r, “ Ft™ Yean' Explowtunie at Thebe*/' 
pp. 7S-77, Heto um. 
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the deceased from such irksome duties as might be 
entailed by a coTvht we find stored in this room, as 
well as In the Annexe, large numbers of sepulchral- 
statuettes called iS^wai^i-figures, representing the 
king swathed in linen, mummlform. Such figures 
were originally made of jSAnwaiii-wood, whence they 
derive their name ; and their function, according to 
the sixth chapter of the “ Book of the Dead/* was 
to act as substitutes for the deceased in the Nether 
World, if he be called upon to perform any fatiguing 
duties, “even as a man w iounden, to cultivate tlie 
fields, to fiood the Tneadows, or to carry sand of ike East 
to the West." Upon the deceased being summoned, 
these figures are bidden ; ** Then speak thou, * Here 
am ” 

Their implements — the hoe, the pick, the yoke, 
basket and water-vessel — either depicted upon them, 
or as copper and faience models (Plate iJtvn,A) 
placed with them, clearly indicate the duty which 
they were supposed to perform for their deceased 
lord in the future life. That in this case these figures 
are effigies of the Osirian king becomes manifest from 
the names and titles upon them, and, in the finer 
examples, the attempt at likeness to Tut-ankh- 
Amen {Plate xxni). 

They were housed in numbers of wooden kiosks 
resting on sledges (Plate Lxvn.B), wherein 413 
figures and 1,866 model implements w-ere packed. 
The vaulted roof (i,e. the lid) of each kiosk was 
carefully tied down with cord and sealed. The 
figures themselves were made of wood, wood painted, 
wood gesso-gilt, wood covered with gesso on linen 
and painted, quartzite, alabaster (ealdte), white, 
yellow and crystalline limestone, grey and black 
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granite, light, dark blue, violet, and white glazed 
pottery; some carved in the finest style, others 
modelled in almost primitive form. In the finer 
specimens, by their own symbolism is expressed the 
perfect serenity of death. 

Engraved on the soles of the feet of six finely 
carved wood specimens, are dedications indicating 
that they were especially made and presented for the 
funeral by high officitds and, no doubt, personal 
friends of Tut-ankh’Amen. These dedications were; 

‘‘Made by the true Servant who is beneficial to 
his Lord, the King’s Scribe, Min-nekht, for his Lord, 
the Osiris, Lord of the Two Lands, Neb-khepru-Re, 
justified.” 

“ Made by the King’s Scribe, the General Min- 
nekht, for liis Lor<l, the Osiris, the King, Neb-khepru* 
Re, justified.” 

“ The Osiris, the King, Neb-khepru-Re, justified, 
made by the Servant who makes to live the name of 
his Lord, the General Min-nekht.” 

“ Made by the Servant beloved of his Lord, the 
General Min-nekht, for his Lord, the Osiris, the King, 
Neb-khepru-Re, justified.” 

“ Made by the Fanbearer on the right hand of 
the King, . , . Min-[nekht], for his Lord, the Osiris, 
Neb-khepru-Rc, justified,” 

“ Made by the Servant who is beneficial to his 
Lord, Neb-khepru-Re, the Overseer of the Treasury, 
Maya,” 

Such dedications confirm Professors Spiegelberg 
and Newberry’s suggestion that figures of the kind 
w’cre dedicate by servants of the deceased, who 
devoted their services to their master both in this 
life and that beyond the grave. 
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Min-nekht is possibly the same man who ex¬ 
cavated the tomb for King Ay in Wadyein, who is 
mentioned on an unpublished stela at Akhmim of 
the reign of Ay, and there are stete of the same 
official in the British Museun> and at Berlin. For 
“the 0\^rseeT of the Treasury, Maya,” see further 
mention later on. 

Related to the S/wtrcafili-figures and reminiscent of 
Osiris, is a kind of miniature effigy of the dead king 
that was found in this room in a small oblong chest 
{Plate xxiv), carefully padded mth linen, Car\''ed 
of wood, it represents a recumbent figure of the 
king, mummiform, as the divine prototjTpe, lying 
on a funeral bier of lion-form. This “ Osiridc *' 
figure of the king lies stretched out at length upon 
the bed; his head, covered with the newiej-head- 
dress, bears the royal uraeus; his hands, free from 
the wrappings, grasp the emblems of Osiris—^the 
crozier and flagellum sceptres, now unfortunately 
missing. On the left side a figure of the Ba-bird or 
"soul” protects the mummy with its left wing; 
opposite, a figure of a falcon, the (?) Jfu or ** spirit, 
protects the mummy with its right uing, and they 
seem to be no less than manifestations of divine pro¬ 
tection on the part of the “ Soul ” and the “ Spirit 
of the deceased king. Placed with this effigy was a 
set of miniature implements^—a pick, a hoe, a yoke 
and two baskets, of copper—similar to the equipment 
found with and belonging to the jSAawatii-figures. 

The dedications engraved upon the bier read : 
“ Made hy ihe Servant who is h^fidal to His Majesty, 
•who seeks tvhat is good and finds sohat is fijte, and does 
it thomighly for his Lord, icho does [or, tnatejf] excellent 
things in the Splendid Place, Overseer of Building¬ 
s' 
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“SDorks in the Pkice of Eternity, iJie King^s Scribe, Over- 
seer of the Treasury, Maya,*' 

Made by the Servant veho is bem^eded to his Lord, 
who sjeks out es&cellerd things in the Place of Eternity, 
Overseer of Building-works in the West, beloved of his 
Lord, doing what he {his Lord] says, who does not 
allow anything to go wrong, whose face is cheerjul, 
when he does it [sic] with loving heart as a thing profit¬ 
able to Ms Lord." “ The King's Scribe, beloved of Aw 
Lord, Overseer of the Treasury, Maya," 

The inscriptions upon the effigy are; “ Words 
spoken by the justified King Neb kkepru Re : Descend, 
my Mother Nut, and spread thyself over me, and cause 
me to be the Imperishable Stars that are in thee." “ In 
honour ww/A Iraseti, Hepy, Anubis who is in the 
place of embalmnient, Anubis, Dua-mutef, Qebeh* 
snewef, Horus and Osiris.^ 

An interesting and historical point regarding 
this effigy is that it was made by the Overseer of 
the Works in the Place of Eternity (i.e. the tomb), 
Maya, who, as we have just seen, also dedicated a 
t^AaieaAri'figure to the king. He was in all probability 
responsible for the excavation of the king’s tomb, 
and, in the eighth year of Hor-em-heb, was com¬ 
manded, with his assistant the Steward of Thebes, 
Thothmes,” to renew the burial of King Thothmes 
IV, which had suffered in the hands of the tomb- 
plunderers (Vol. I, p. 54), This must have been 
some eleven years after the interment of Tubankh* 
Amen, and about the time, it would appear, when 
his tomb was resealed after the sundry plunderings 
that it had suffered. It is thus possible that Maya 
was also responsible for the resealing of Tut ankh- 

^ For I bm indi^btfCid to Mr. Battbcombo Qumi. 
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Amends tomb, for the seals employed on the tomb 
of Thothmes iv have a peculiar likeness to those 
used when Tut-ankh*Amen’s tomb was reclosed. 

During the reign of Tut*ankh-Amen, Maya bore 
the titles; " Overseer of the Building-icorks in the 
Place of Eternity, Overseer of the Building-works in 
the West, Overseer of the Treasury, the King^s Scribe” 
But in the reign of Hor-em-heb we gather that he 
reached the dignity i “ The Fanbearer on the left 
of the King, the Leader of the Festival of Amen in 
Kamak,” and that he was “ Son of tJte Doctor Aui, 
born of the Lady Urt” 

A plain wooden box of oblong shape, which stood 
on the north side of the Canopic canopy, had its con¬ 
tents completely cleared by the tomb-plunderers. 
Its gable-shaped lid had been replaced the wrong 
way on, and only the packing material in its eight 
rectangtilar compartments was left. This material 
comprised pieces of papyrus reeds, shredded papyrus- 
pith and, at the bottom of each division, a small 
bundle of linen matting of long pile. There was not 
a trace of e^^dence as to what the original contents 
were, save that the careful arrangement of the pack¬ 
ing suggested that the objects were of &a^e nature 
—possibly glass. 

Hitherto the discoveries in this tomb have been 
little more than a succession of objects, or scries of 
objects, forming a brilliant funerary equipment, but 
here we come across unlooked-for surprises. 

Placed on the top of the kiosks of Shawabti- 
figures (see Plate tv) was a small wooden anthropoid 
coffin, about tliirty inches in length, fashioned like 
a coffin for a noble of the period. It was covered 
with a lustrous coat of black resin, gilded with bands 
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of formulae pertaining to the guardian divinities and 
genii of the dead. It was tied with strips of linen 
at the neck and ankles, and sealed with the necropolis 
sea!. It contained a second coffin of gesso-gilt wood, 
ornamented after the fashion of a royal coffin, but 
neither of these two coffins bore royal emblems, 
although the formulae inscribed upon them give the 
names of Tut'ankh-Amen (Plate xxv,a}. The second 
coffin contained a tlurd small plain wood coffin, and, 
beside it, a solid gold statuette of Amemhetep nr, 
roUed up in a separate piece of mummy cloth (Plate 
xxv,A,n,c). Within this third coffin was a fourth, 
also made of w'ood, of anthropoid form, but not more 
than hvc inches in length. Tins last coffin was 
wrapped in linen, tied at the neck with a band of 
minute bead-work, sealed at the ankles, and was 
profusely anointed with unguents {Plate xxv,d), as 
in the case of the king’s burial. It bore the titles 
and name of Queen Tyi, and, within it, carefully 
folded in linen, was a plaited lock of her hair. 

Such heirlooms as these—a lock of auburn hair 
of the Great Hereditary Princess, the Great Royal 
Wife, the Lady of the Two Lands, Tyi, and a statuette 
of her sovereign husband, Amen-hetep m—^are evi¬ 
dence of devotion. They were in all probability 
pieces of personal property that had been in the 
family, chattels descending by due succession. Tut' 
ankh'Amen, the ultimate heir, was the last of that 
ruling Amenhetep House; hence these heirlooms 
were buried with him. The gold statuette (Plate 
XXV, c), suspended upon a chain ending with tasselled 
cords, to fasten it at the back of the neck, was a 
trinket and was treated as such; the lock of hair 
was human, the remains of a royal personage, for 
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which reason it received the prerogative of a royal 
burial. 

But even more extraordinary were the contents 
of two miniature anthropoid codins that were placed, 
head to foot, in a wooden box {see Plate iv) beside 
the last-mentioned coffins. These were also fashioned 
in the manner such as would be used for a high 
personage. They were coated with a black lustrous 
resin, and ornamented with bands of gilt fomiulfe 
pertaining to the tutelary divinities of the dead, but 
dedicated only to a nameless “ Osiris ” (i.e. deceased)- 
The coffins were carefully fastened v/ith strips of 
linen in three places—^at the throat, at the centre, 
and at the ankles, and each fastening was sealed 'vrith 
clay bearing an impression of the necropolis seal. 
Each coffin contained an inner gilt coffin of similar 
design (Plate xxvi). In one case there was a small 
mummy preserved in accordance with burial custom 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It had a gesso-gilt 
mask (several sizes too large for it) covering its head 
(Plate xxvi,a). The linen wrappings enveloped a 
well preserved mummy of a still-born child (Plate 
LI,a). In the other case (Plate xxvt,b) the inner 
coffin contained a slightly larger mummy of a clukl 
of premature birth (Plate li,b}, also wrapped in the 
prescribed fashion of the period. 

These pathetic remains give much food for thought. 
With little doubt they were the offspring of Tut- 
ankh-Amen, and, although there is nothing to tell 
us emphatically, the probabilities are they were the 
issue of Ankh*es*en'Amcn, Possibly, these tu/o pre¬ 
mature births were due merely to chance: the out¬ 
come of an abnormality on the part of the young 
queen. However, it must not be forgotten that; 
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an accident to the expectant mother would have 
rendered the throne vacant for those eager to step in. 
But interpretation is the exclusive property of the 
historian, and as an investigation of this kind calls for 
methodical, scientific and disinterested treatment, 1 
must therefore refer the reader to Dr. Douglas Derry’s 
valuable report given in Appendix I of this volume. 

As I have mentioned, the coffins were placed side 
by side, head to feet, in a box. It is interesting, how¬ 
ever, to know that the toes of the foot of the larger 
coifin had been hacked off because they prevented 
the lid of the box from dosing properly. We noted 
a simitar occurrence in the case of the king’s outer 
coffin (Vol. II, p. 90), Moreover, another curious 
fact lies in the absence of a mask over the mummy 
of the larger child. In the cache discovered by Mr, 
Thco. M. Davis, wherein remnants from the burial 
ceremonies of Tut-ankh-Amen were found (Vol. I, 
pp, 77-78), there was a gesso-gilt mask of similar 
dimensions and chaTacter to that found here on t!ie 
smaller child. Could it be the one intended for this 
larger mummy, and that it was omitted owing to its 
being too small to fit over the head ? 

The contents of another box in this group cer* 
tainly call for description. The box had been sealed 
in the usual way, but this fastening was broken and 
its lid left partially open, indicating that it had been 
ransacked by the robbers. The box was empty save 
for sixteen small model implements, one of which 
was found dropped on the floor beside the box. Un¬ 
expected surprises are often the fate of an archseo- 
logist I these miniature model implements, fixed into 
hard, dark-grained wooden handles, proved to be of 
iron {see Plate xxvn). 
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Two of the instruments are lancet-shaped (a), 
two are twisted at the point into graver-form (c), 
two are of chisel type with a slight waist in the 
shank (e)* three arc shaped like an ordinary chisel (g), 
three others are similar to group (c), but hav'e lo^er 
handles (j), lastly, four eomprise fan-shaped chisels 
set in short, fiat handles («i). The blades are approxi¬ 
mately half a millimetre in thickness, their length 
and breadth vary from 2-7 to 1>5, and 0*85 to 0-30 
centimetres, respectively, and they are coated with 
the familiar red rust. Mr. A. Lucas, who examined 
them, adds : 

“They have aU the appeantice of iron coated with oxide; 
they are attracted by the magnet and fragments of the corroded 
surface give the usual chemical reaction for iroHi The corrosion 
may be removed (and in one case was partially removed), by 
the means of strong nitric acid, leaving a bright surface of metallic 
iron,*' 

Such objects seem to be out of place among ritual¬ 
istic material belonging to a funeral cult of a king, 
nor is it conceivable that so large a chest could have 
contained only these small implements. Their frail 
and somewhat flimsy make suggests them to be 
models and not actual tools for use. And, if such 
be the case {they were not ritualistic), it throws a 
totally different light upon their significance in the 
tomb, as well as their historical value with regard 
to the use of iron in Egypt during dynastic times. 
By their being models, their presence here might be 
on account of the new or unusual metal; perhaps 
they were gifts to the king, to record its arrival or 
dis^very in Egypt. In any case, while recognizing 
their historical importance, a warning at least is 
necessary, lest we rush into absurd revelations with 
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regard to that metal £«id its use by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Although iron ore is fairly plentiful in the eastern 
desert of Egypt, and in the Sinaitic Peninsula, and 
although the extraction of copper required greater 
metallurgical skill, the Egyptians were almost en¬ 
tirely metallurgists of copper and bronze. It is not 
until tliis period that we have any real authentic 
proof of the use of iron by them, and even in this 
reign probably only as a strange and new metal. 
Copper and its successor, bronze, are the oonunon 
metals through the whole of the Egyptian dynastic 
period, and iron objects are singularly scarce in 
Egypt even in the succeeding dynasties and foreign 
dominations. 

Based upon the discovery of accidental pieces of 
iron, it has been claimed that iron was known and 
used by the Egyptians since the time of the Great 
Pyramid, as well as in pre-dynastic days. On the 
other extreme, I have noticed it mentioned that the 
scarcity of iron among Egyptian antiquities was due 
to the fact that the relics are in most cases the para¬ 
phernalia of tombs, and that iron being considered 
an impure metal by the ancient Egyptians was never 
used by them for religious purposes. 

Such arguments 1 believ^e to be untenable. For, 
in the first case, it has been my lot to sift the dust 
of the plundered tombs of Amen hetep i and Tliotlnnes 
I, the two tombs of Queen Hat-shep slit, the tombs of 
Thothmes iv and Amen hetep m, and among the 
numerous fragments of objects, including the smallest 
beads and minute pieces of copper and bronze dis¬ 
covered in those tombs, I liave not found a single 
trace of iron imtil the discovery of this tomb, wherein 
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nineteen separate objects in that metal were found. 
Moreover, wliile excavating for many years in the 
Valley of the Kings, 1 have found in the %wious 
strata of dynastic debris numbers of bronze chisel 
points, that were broken off during use by the masons 
when they were hewing out the royal hjrpogsea; 
but I never found a vestige of iron, much less an 
iron tool. In the second case, if iron was ’considered 
impure by the Egyptians, w'hy were iron emblems 
sucli as an Vrs pillow and an Eye-of-Honis, as w^ell 
as an iron dagger (Voi. II, pp. 109, 135), placed on 
the hallowed remains of this Pharaoh, Tut anklr 
Amen ? As a matter of fact, from Ms reign onwards, 
we find specud amulets made of that material for 
the dead. Here, in this tomb, two of the objects 
were certainly ritualistic, the others possibly being 
specimens—at least sixteen of them appear to be 
mere copies of artisan’s implements. 

Let us for a moment look at all the collections of 
Egyptian antiquities in Europe, including the out-' 
standing collection in the Cairo Museum where there 
are over 50,000 specimens of every kind of object, 
and sec what authentic examples there are of iron. 
It will, I tMnk, suffice to say here that among all 
that material dating from the pre-dynastic period 
down to the last Egyptian dynasties—^thc result of 
research-w'ork in Egypt for over a century—only 
twelve to thirteen instances of iron can be recorded, 
out of which, including tins discovery, only about 
five can be said to be of indisputable dynastic origin. 
That is about all wc have among—^1 dare not say how 
many—tens of thousands of Eg^'ptian antiquities. 

Svwely such facts should point to the real truth. 
The Egyptians, excepting perhaps on rare occasions, 
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did not deal with iron. They were a very conserva¬ 
tive people; they were met^urgists of copper and 
bronze, and all their wonderful vrork was done with 
those metals. 

In conclusion, the historical value of these parti¬ 
cular specimens is, 1 tliink, more from the point of 
view of the introduction of iron in Egypt, than the 
actual use of that metal by the Egyptians. They 
are undoubted proof of the knowledge of iron in 
Egypt at this period, but not necessarily of its use 
to any extent in the country; and, I should here 
add, that with the exception of the king’s dagger all 
the examples of iron in this tomb show distinct 
crudeness in their workmanship. 

To return to the box in which those iron imple¬ 
ments were discovered, there is a possible chance 
that the four .^n/rh-torches and lamps (Vol, I, p. 113, 
Plate Lxxv), that were found on the cheetah-couch ^ 
in the Antechamber, came from this chest. We 
have, in several instances, sufficient evidence to prove 
that metal objects stored in this room were passed 
into the Antechamber by the robbers, where they 
evidently examined them, took or discarded them, 
or broke off parts of them, according to their thievish 
greed. Those torch-holders and lamps certainly did 
not appear to be in their proper place ; parts of them 
were missing, and their w'ooden pedestals, coated 
with black resin, coincide with blotches of similar 
black material found on the bottom of the interior 
of the box. Their flimensions—the height and area 
they would occupy—agree with the capacity of the 
box. The gilding upon the torch-holders might 


^1 cheetahs bxo tepfmeatad del that cdudH luul 

lumi ea afamaJd. 
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have been mistaken for gold in an imperfect light, 
and the deception discovered upon a closer serutiny 
in the Antechamber. This, at least, is a conjecture 
in the absence of any other explanation. 

In the north-west comer of tills chamber, leant 
against the wall (Plate iv,a), was the king’s bow-case, 
ornamented with very fine marquetry decoration 
peculiar to the Eighteenth Dynasty, and particularly 
so to the reign of Tut-ankh*Amen. As a matter of 
fact, the decoration of this bow-case covers two 
provinces of ornament, namely, the relieved and the 
flat. The rclieve<i ornament is rendered in emberased 
(thin) sheet-gold, upon a specially prepared under¬ 
surface ; the flat ornament, which is the main feature 
of this bow-case, comprises a marquetry of different 
kinds of barks, applied strips of tinted leather and 
gold-foil, with here and there iridescent beetles* 
wings, presenting exceedingly harmonious colour. 
It is a kind of decoration which not only vies in eifect 
and quality with painting, but causes admiration 
for the patient and skilful workmanship of those 
ancient craftsmen. 

On both the recto and verso of the bow-case (Plate 
xxvuijA), the scheme of ornament is symbolic as 
well as traditional, the pnndpal theme being idealized 
hunting scenes, in W'hich the king ts the central 
flgure. The framework of the case and the borders 
surrounding its panels are decorated with garland, 
palmette, and diaper patterns, wluch include hiero¬ 
glyphic script. Tow'ards the tapering ends of the 
case, which terminate in violet faience heads of 
cheetahs with gilded manes, are small symbolic 
scenes wherein the king, represented as a human- 
headed lion, tramples upon Egypt’s atien foes. The 
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central panels, of embossed gold, represent the king 
in his chariot, hunting with bow and arrow, acoom- 
panied by his hounds, depicted running beside or in 
front of his steeds, barking, or harassing the quarry 
(Plate xxrm.B). The triangular panels on either 
side represent, in the finest marquetry work, various 
fauna—denizens of the desert—stricken by the king’s 
arrows (Plate xxix). 

This bow-ease evidently belonged to one of the 
king’s hunting chariots that were found dismantled 
in this room (Plate iv,a), to which it was fastened 
by means of copper attachments expressly made for 
the purpose. It contained three neatly made com¬ 
posite bows, now, unfortunately, in a parlous con¬ 
dition, their gelatinous cores at some early period 
having become viscid, vdth the result that they 
leaked out, and dried into a solid black mass, 

A critical examination of the zoology displayed 
in the triairgular panels {see Plate xxix) is not with¬ 
out interest. The red antelopes with characteristic 
long face, and high crest for the anguiated lyrate 
horns, with moderately long and hairy tail, are suffi¬ 
ciently distinctive to identify as representing one of 
the North African species of the hartebeest. The 
white antelopes with long horns are either the algazd 
or white oryx (0. leucoryx)^ or possibly, from the 
straightness of their horns, the white Arabian oryx 
(O. ieo/rb). The smaller sandy-coloured antelopes, 
with sub-lyrate horns, are probably the common 
dorcas gazelle, or a near allied species. They, like 
the larger antelope already identified, and also the 
desert hare depicted on the same panels, are notably 
inhabitants of the open desert di^ricts, such as the 
scenes seem to represent. The goat-like animal, 
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with long homs which rise from the crest of the head 
and bend gradually backwards, having ridges on 
the front surface, and terminating in smooth tips, 
obviously characterizes a species of ibex {Capra t 
Sinaiiica). Such antelopes inhabit elevated spots, 
especially the more mountainous districts. Another 
somewhat incompatible detail is, tliat hunting in a 
chariot with bow and arrow implies a daylight sport, 
yet we find in these scenes the striped hyena, noc¬ 
turnal in its habits, preferring by day the gloom of 
caves or the burrows which it occasionally forms. 
There is also a still more puzzling detail. Some of 
the ibex are represented as having large and dark 
blotches—^a feature, I believe, unknown among the 
African, Asiatic, and European species of that animal. 

On the Old and Aliddle ICingdom monuments, 
both the oryx and the ibex occur domesticated, and 
they were fattened for the table. Young ibex kids 
can be brought up on goat’s milk, and readily tamed, 
and, as ibex will propagate with the domestic goat 
(Cuvier), it is possible that the spotted kind depicted 
here is the progeny resulting from such a source. If 
such were the case, it throws a totally different light 
upon these scenes, and presents a very interesting 
point with regard to Pharaonic spor ting pursuits. 
For it suggests the idea that they possibly bred and 
preserved animals for hunting, and that they had 
special sanctuaries, or enclosures, for the purpose, 
like the old Persian pairidaeza —a park, or enclosure, 
in which animals were kept. Hunting within kraals 
or zarebas, in some instances large areas surrounded 
by netting, is to be foimd represented among the 
mural decorations of the ancient Egyptian tombs. 

Lastly, a-ith the dismemheted parts of two hunt- 
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Funerary Equipment 


j ng chariots found in this chamber (Plate iv,a), was 
a whip hearing an inscription: ”The Kin^s-son^ 
Captain of the Troops, ThoOimesy Who was this 
royal prince ?—who, to have been ** Captain of the 
Troops^’ during the reign of Tut'ankh'Amen, could 
not have been very young. Was he a son of Thothmes 
IV, or was he a son of Amen-hetep in ? Tliat problem 
has yet to be solved. If he was a son of Thothmes 
IV, and was living at the time of Tut*ankh-Amends 
burial, he must have reached at least sixty or more 
years of age; whereas, if he was a son of Amen-hetep 
in, as one would suspect him to have been, he would 
not have been more than about thirty-five years of 
age at the time of Tut* ankh-Amen’s death. Cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence of this kind should have some 
bearing upon the possibility of that princess parentage. 






CHAPTER III 


Th£ Annexe 
{Su VoL I, p. 228 ) 

(A Store-room) 

S TRANGE and beautiful objects call for wonder, 
conjecture and fair words, but are they not aE 
signs of the thought and progress of the age to 
which they belong? Facts, too, also ^ve food for 
reflection. 

During the previous two seasons in the Innermost 
Treasury we found little cause for criticism upon the 
general arrangement and state of the objects with 
which we had to deal. In this winter’s work, however, 
we must qualify our account with a grain of question 1 
In contrast to the comparative order and har¬ 
mony of the contents of the Innermost Treasury, 
we And in this last chamber—the Annexe or Store¬ 
room—^a jumble of every kind of funerary chattels, 
tumbled any way one upon the other, almost defy¬ 
ing description. Bedsteads, chairs, stools, footstools, 
hassocks, game-boards, baskets of fruits, every kind 
of alabaster vessel and pottery wine-jars, boxes of 
funerary figures, toys, shields, ^ws and arrows, and 
other missiles, all turned topsy-turvy. Caskets thrown 
over, their contents spilled; in fact, everything in 
confusion. 

Doubtless this confusion w*as the work of plun¬ 
derers, but in the other chambers there had been a 
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perfiuictorj" attempt to restore order. The respon¬ 
sibility for this utter neglect would, therefore, seem 
to rest a good deal on the necropolis officials, who, in 
their task to put to rights the Antechamber, the 
Burial Chamber and the Innermost Treasury after the 
robbery, had neglected this little room altogether. 

To exaggerate the confusion tliat existed would 
be difficult; it was but an illustration of both drama 
and tragedy. While contemplating its picture of 
mingled rapacity and destruction, one felt that one 
could visualize the robbers’ hiirried scramble for loot— 
gold and other metals being their natural quarry; 
eveT 3 rthing else they seem to liave treated in the most 
brutal fashion. There was hardly an object that did 
not bear marks of depredation, and before us—^upon 
one of the larger boxes—were the very foot-prints of 
the last intruder (Plate xxx:,b). 

This little store-room was but another witness of 
the neglect and dishonour that the royal tombs had 
suftered. Not a monument in the V^ey but bears 
proof of how false and fugitive is the homage of man, 
AJl its tombs have been plundered, all have been out¬ 
raged and dishonoured. 

During the last days of November, 1927, we were 
able to begin this final stage of our investigations. 
Two days of somewliat strenuous work had to be 
spent in clearing the way to the little doorway that 
conducts to this apartment. The southern end of 
the Antechamber, where its doorway is situated, was 
then occupied by a number of large roof-sections of 
the dismantled shrines that had shielded the sar¬ 
cophagus which, for convenience, were put there 
during the earlier part of our work in the tomb. 
These we were obliged to shift to the northern end of 
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the AntechambeTt so as to allow sufficient space for 
access to this store-room as well as for the transport 
of the material that it contained. 

The doonvay of tliis room, only 51 inches high, 
and 37 inches wide, had been blocked up with rough 
splinters of limestone and was plastered over on the 
outside. The plaster, w^hite still wet, had received 
numerous impressions of four different sepulchral- 
seals of the king {jsee Vol. I, Plate xiv). When it was 
discovered, only the upper part of the blocking 
remained, the thieves having broken through the 
low'er portion. This breach was never mended {see 
Vol. I, Plate xxviii). The de'vices of the seal-impres¬ 
sions upon the upper part of the blocking read : (1) 
“ T/ie Kijig of Upper and Loveer Egt/pt, Neb^khepm- 
Be, icAo spent kis life making images of ike gods^ that 
they might give him incensSf libation and o^erings every 
day”; (2) ** NebkhepruRet who made images of 
Osiris and built kis house as in the beginning ”; (3) 
“ Neb kheprwEe—Anubis triumphant over the ‘ Nine 
Bows' ” ; and (4) ** Their Overlord, Anubis, trium¬ 
phant over the four captive peoples” 

The deciphering of the veiy imperfect seal- 
impressions is mainly, if not wholly, due to the kind 
assistance rendered by Professor Breasted and Dr, 
Alan Gardiner. They spent several days studying 
them under somewhat difficult circumstances during 
the earlier stages of the discovery. 

When the thieves made their incursion, as I have 
already mentioned, they forced a hole tlmough this 
sealing of the door>vay; and it was through that 
hole that we made our first inspection of this room 
(sec Vol. I, p. 103 ff,). 

The room, comparatively small—14 feet long, 8 
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feet 6 inches wide, and 8 feet 5 inches high—gave no 
suggestion of any kind of finish, nor paid any tribute 
to taste. It is roughly cut out of the bed-rock, and 
was intended for its piurpoae—a store-room. 

Traces of the dilapidations of time were visible s 
the rock-cut walls and ceiling were discoloured by 
damp arising from infreq^uent saturations. 

The history of this little room, although it may 
liave been unfortunate, was nevertheless romantic. 
There was something bewildering, yet interesting, in 
the scene w'hich lay before us. Tire incongruous 
medley of material, jostled in wanton callousness and 
mischief, concealed, no doubt, a strange story if it 
could be disclosed. Our electric lamps threw a mass 
of light upon its crowded contents, brmging out many 
an odd feature in strong relief among that accumu¬ 
lation of funerary paraphernalia heaped up to the 
height of some four or five feet. Our light illumined 
strange objects lying one iy>on another and pro¬ 
truding from remote places and corners. Close by, 
turned upside down, was a large chair like a fald¬ 
stool, decorated in the ’ taste of a distant age. 
Stretching across the room and resting precariously 
on their sides, were bedsteads of a form such as is 
used in the regions of the Upper Nile of to-day. 
Here a vase, and there a tiny figure gazed at one 
with forlorn expression. There were weapons of 
various kinds, baskets, pottery and alabaster jars and 
gaming-boards crushed and mingled with stones that 
had fallen from the hole that had been forced through 
the sealed doorway. In a comer opposite, poised 
high up, as if in a state of indecision, W'as a broken 
box b^ging with delicate faience vessels, ready to 
collapse at any moment. In the midst of a miscel- 
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lany of every kind of chattel and funerary emblem, 
a cabinet upon slender legs stood almost unscathed. 
Wedged between boxes and under objects of many 
shapes, was a boat of alabaster, a lion, and a figure 
of a bleating ibex. A fan, a sandal, a fragment of a 
robe, a glove I—^keeping odd company with emblems 
of the Uving and of the dead. The scene, in fact, 
seemed almost as if contrived, with theatrical artifice, 
to produce a state of bewilderment upon the beholder. 

When one peers into a chamber arranged and 
sealed by pious hands of the long past, one is filled 
w'ith emotion; it seems as if the very nature of the 
place and objects hushes the spectator into silent 
reverence. But here, in this chamber, where nothing 
but confusion prevailed, the sobering realization of a 
prodigious task that lay before one took the place of 
that emotion. One’s mind became occupied with the 
problem, how it could best be dealt with 

The method we w'erc finally obliged to adopt, to 
remove those three-hundred-odd pieces of antiquity, 
was, to say the least, somewhat prosaic. To begin 
with, sufficient floor-space had to be made for our 
feet, and that had to be done as best we could, head 
downwards, bending over the sill, w'hich was rather 
more than three feet above the floor-level. Wliilst 
carrying out this uneomfoitable operation, every pre¬ 
caution had to be taken lest a hasty movement should 
cause an avalanche of antiquities precariously piled 
up and beyond our reach. More than often, to save 
an object of heavy nature, so situated tliat the 
slightest disturbance would cause it to fait, w'C were 
obliged to lean over and reach far out, supported by 
a rope-sling under our arm-pits which was held by 
three or four men standing in the Antechamber. In 
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that maimer, by always removing one by one the 
uppermost; objeet in reach, we gained ingress and 
gradually collected the treasures. Each object, or 
group of objects, had first to be photographed, 
numbered and recorded, before they were moved 
{see Plate xxxi). It was by means of those records 
that we were eventually able to reconstruct^ to a 
certain degree what had previously occurred in the 
chamber. 

1 must confess that my first impression was that 
the positions of those objects were meaningless, and 
that there was little or notliing to be learned from 
such disorder. But as we proceeded in om investi¬ 
gations, and removed them piece by piece, it became 
evident that many data could be gleaned as to their 
ori^nal order and subse(|uent chaos. The confusion 
naturally rendered evidence ve^ difficult to inter¬ 
pret, and it was also disconcerting to find that our 
deductions, no matter how correct they may have 
been, could seldom he definitely proven. Never¬ 
theless, careful examination of the facts, such as 
they were, disclosed one important point, and that 
point was : tliat two separate thefts of q^uite different 
nature had taken place in that little apartment. The 
first theft—^foT gold, silver and bronze—was per¬ 
petrated by the famous tomb metal-robbers, who 
ransacked the four chambers of the tomb for all such 
portable material. The second robbery was evidently 
by another class of thief, who sought only the costly 
oils and unguents contained in the numerous stone 
vessels. It also became clear that this Annexe was 
intended for a store-room, like the similar small 
chambers in other royal tombs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, for housing oils, unguents, wine and food. 
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But in this case an overflow of other materiaL 
belonging to the burial equipment had been stacked 
on the top of its proper contents. 

The material that might he termed extraneous 
was, I believe, put there, not so much for the want 
of space, but probably owing to the absence of 
system, when the equipment was being placed in the 
tomb. For example, it ^vill be remembered that 
helow the Hathor-couch in the Antechamber there 
was a pile of oviform wooden cases containing a 
variety of meats Voh I, Plate xviu). Those by 
rights should have been stored in the ^^nexe. But 
owing to some oversight they seem to have been for¬ 
gotten, and, the doorway of the Annexe having been 
closed, they had to be put in some convenient place 
in the Antechamber, which, in natural sequence, was 
the last room of the tomb to be closed. Also, part 
of the series of the funerary boats and figures 
placed in the Innermost Treasury, were 
found in this Annexe. 

From facts gleaned, we may rcconstnict more or 
less the sequence of events that took place: firstly, 
nearly forty pottery wine-jars were placed on the 
floor at the northern end of this Annexe; next to 
these were added at least thirty-five heavy alabaster 
vessels containing oils and unguents ; stacked beside 
them, some even on top, ivere one hundred and 
sixteen baskets of fruits; the remaining space was 
then used for other furniture—boxes, stools, ehturs and 
bedsteads, etc,—that were piled on top of them. The 
doorway was then dosed and sealed. This mani¬ 
festly was carried out before any material was placed 
in the Antechamber, since nothing could have been 
passed into this Annexe, nor could the doorway have 
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been closed, after the introduction of the material 
belonging to the Antechamber* 

Wben the metal-robbers made their first incursion, 
it is evident that they crept under the Thueris-couch 
in the Antechamber, forced their way through the 
sealed doorway of the Annexe {see VoL I, Plate 
xxvTn), ransacked its entire contents for portable 
metal objeets, and were, no doubt, responsible for a 
great deal of the disorder found in that chambeF. 
Subsequently—it is impossible to say when—^a second 
robbery took place. The objective in this case was 
the costly oils and unguents contained in the alabaster 
jars. This last robbery had been carefully thought 
out. The stone vessels being far too heavy and 
cumbersome to carry away bodily, the thieves came 
pro\'ided with more convenient receptacles, such as 
leather bags or water-skins,^ to take away the spoil. 
There was not a stopper of a jar that had not been 
removed, not a jar that had not been emptied. On 
the interior walls of some of the vessels, that had 
contained viscous ointments, the finger-marks of those 
tliieves are visible to-day. To get at those heavy 
stone vessels, the furniture piled on top of them was 
evidently turned over and thrown helter-skelter &om 
side to side. Thus, by realizing the probable cause, 
the reader may readily guess the effect. 

The knowledge of this second robbery throws 
light upon a problem that had puzzled us ever since 
the beginning of the discovery of the tomb. tVhy, 
throughout its funerary equipment, had quite insignifi¬ 
cant stone vessels been tampered wth ? WTiy were 
some of them left empty lying on the floors of the 

'Some fib&ndqaiid wi&ter-QkiDft wer& foiuud m the de«cendm^ ttilwicie 
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chambers, and others taken out and discarded in the 
entrance passage ? The greases, or oils, that they 
once contained had, no doubt, a far greater value in 
those days than possibly we imagine. It also gives 
a reason for the tomb having been twice redosed, 
as traces on the sealed entrance and inner doorway 
of the passage signified. I believe also that the odd 
baskets and simple alabaster jars that were found 
scattered on the floor of the Antechamber came from 
the group in this Annexe. They are so obviously of 
the same class, and were probably taken out for 
convenience by the thieves. The same ^gument 
holds good of the solitary ^hnajofeii-figure discovered 
leaning against the north wall of the Antechamber 
(see Vol. I, p. 120), It surely must have come from 
one of the broken jSAaioa&fJ-boxcs in this last little 
room—for others like it were found there. 

Tradition holds that in burial custom each article 
belonging to tomb equipment had its prescribed place 
in the tomb. However, experience has shown that 
no matter how true the governing conventions may 
be, seldom have they been strictly carried out. 
Either the want of forethought with regard to re¬ 
quisite space, or the want of system when placing 
the elaborate paraphernalia in the tomh-chamhers, 
overcame tradition. We have never found any strict 
order, we have found only approximate order. 

Such were the general facts and impressions 
gathered during this final part of our investigations 
in the tomb. How much of the interpretation is 
absolute fact, how much tiie embellishment of con¬ 
jecture, would be very diificult, if not impossible, to 
prove. It may be said, however, that it is a fair 
interpretarion of what had occurred. If one w'ere to 
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record the numerous memoranda taken down at the 
time of the actual dihlaiement, for the purpose of 
disentangling facts, the reader would he easily lost 
in the labyrinth of both obscure and conflicting data— 
the forest would be hidden by its trees. For that 
reason I have given what I believe to be a fair 
summary of the whole problem. Jfothing can ever 
change the fact that we have undoubtedly found 
evidence in this tomb of love and respect mingled 
with want of order and eventual dishonour. This 
tomb, though it did not wholly share the fate of its 
kindred, though mightier mausoleums, was never¬ 
theless robbed—tivice robbed—in Pharaonic times, 
and one might here well repeat Waslnngton Irving’s 
words: “ What is the security of a tomb ? ” I am 
also of the belief that both robberies took place within 
a few vears after the burial. Facts such as the 
transfer of Akhen-Aten’s mummy from its original 
tomb at El Amama to its rock-cut cell at Thebes, 
apparently within the reign of Tut-ankh*Amen; the 
renewal of the biuial of Thothmes iv, in the eighth 
year of the reign of Hor-em heb, after it had been 
robbed of its treasures, throw considerable light upon 
the state of affairs in the royal necropolis at that Age. 
The religious confusion of the State at that time; the 
collapse of the Dynasty; the retention of the throne 
by the Grand Chamberlain and probable Regent, Ay, 
who was eventually supplanted by the General Hor* 
em heb, were incidents which we may assume helped 
towards such forms of pUlage. It must have been 
a considerable time before even the conquering Hor- 
em heb himself was able to restore order out of the 
confusion that existed at that period, establish his 
kingdom and enforce the laws of his State. In any 
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case the evidence afforded by those two burials and 
by this tomb, prove how the royal tombs suffered 
even within their own Dynasty. The wonder is, how 
it came about that this royal burial, with all its Helves, 
escaped the eventual fate of the twenty-seven others 
in the Valley, 



CHAPTER IV 

The Objects found in the Annexe 
{A Store-room} 

I N the preceding chapter I have endeavoured to 
describe the state in which we found the Annexe* 
its impressions upon the spectator, and the inci¬ 
dents, suggested by our observations, which may 
have occurred after it was~origtnally closed. In the 
present chapter, I propose to describe the principal 
antiquities that we were able to salve from the 
ViTcckage. It was astonishing how some qmte deli¬ 
cate objects had survived almost unscathed, in spite 
of the ill-treatment that they had suffered. For 
reasons given presently 1 shall divide the material 
into two sections. 

At the risk of being tedious I repeat that, apart 
from the exploits of the robbers, clearly there was 
a suggestion—one might even say demonstration— 
of confusion, or want of proper sj-^stem, when the 
objects were originally deposited. Consequently, evi¬ 
dence as to the intended uses of the various chambers 
of the tomb is not absolutely dear; moreover, the 
tomb itself is not orthodox in plan, and is much 
contracted. Hence, with reference to the different 
kinds of funerary equipment, traditionally attributed 
by the ancient Egjqitians to each chamber, much of 
the evidence gathered still requires sifting and testing. 
Nevertheless, it may be safely assumed that this 
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Annexe was merely a, store-room intended for pro¬ 
visions, Tvines, oils and unguents. For this reason, 
the objects described in Part I of this chapter may 
be termed “ extraneous,” since possibly they were 
not really intended for the room, but were placed 
in it for want of space elsewhere. The second group 
—Part II—I believe to be the traditional contents 
of this store-room, called the Annexe- The nature 
of the material seems also to call for this division. 


PART I 

Extbanxous OarECTS not TRAnrtioNiLLY sni-ONGiNO to 

THE Annexe 

(A SrOBE-BOOM) 

On the top of this mass of material, and stretching 
from side to side of the chamber, were three large 
bedsteads, resembling in form the modem Sudanese 
angaHb. They have wooden frames, a string web¬ 
bing, at one end foot-panels, and are supported by 
fore and hind legs of feline type. One of them, of 
not much account, was badly broken; the second 
specimen, of ebony gilt, although of not very fine 
work, was in fair conditionbut the third specimen 
(Plate xxxHjB), of carved ebony overlaid with stout 
sheet-gold, was in almost its original state, save 
for w'arping due to its having rested so long upon 
an uneven surface. The proportions of this last 
bedstead are perhaps finer than any of the others 
found in this tomb. From its eharacteristies it 
was evidently of El Amarna make, the subject of 
its ornament being purely floral, namely, garlands 
of petals and fruits, bouquets, clumps of papyrus and 
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red-tipped sedge, chftscd and embossed upon bur¬ 
nished gold (Plate XXXII, c), and signifying Northern 
and Southern Egypt, It is interesting to note how the 
strengthening transverse stretchers under its frame¬ 
work are curved, in order to be clear from sagging 
of the webbing, when the bedstead was slept upon. 

Underneath a mass of every kind of chattel at 
the southern end of the room {see Plate xxxi), we 
found a fourth very interesting folding bedstead, 
made expressly for travelling purposes. It is con¬ 
structed of a light wood painted white, and is of 
similar design to the specimens already described, but 
it conveniently folds into one tliird of its sisse by 
means of heavy bronze hinges (Plate xxxij,a). 

I shall now turn to the most varied and familiar 
articles of domestic furniture: chairs, stools, foot¬ 
stools and a hassock, which were appanages of seig- 
neurial right and, in fact, at that period the emblems 
of authority. 

Wedged topsy-turvy in the south-east comer, 
between the wall and one of the bedsteads, was an 
elaborate chair, perhaps better named a ** faldstool,” 
which vies in rank with the so-called secular throne 
found in the Antechamber (Vol. I, pp. 117-119, 
Plate Lxiii), There is nothing to tell us dejfinitely 
its use, but its extremely elaborate detail, and its 
austere appearance, suggest that it is of an entirely 
different order from the rest of the chairs. Indeed, 
in character, it seems appropriate only to a “ Chair 
of State,” like the specimen named “the secular 
throne,” which is far too rich and ornate for any 
ordinary house use. In point of fact, it would appear 
to have been the king's ecclesiastical throne when 
presiding as the highest spiritual authority ; and, in 
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many wayst it recalls the bishop’s chair» or faldstool, 
of our cathedrals to-day. It is of faldstool-form, but, 
while rctainmg its folding shape, it liad at tliat early 
period already become rigid and acquired a back 
(Plate xxxm). 

Its ample, curved seat, fashioned In the sem¬ 
blance of flexible leather, is made of ebony Inlaid with 
irregular-shaped pieces of ivory, which imitate the 
moUcy markings of a piebald hide. The central por¬ 
tion of the seat, however, is ornamented with a series 
of small rectangular panels of ivory, stained to 
represent various other hides, including that of the 
cheetah. The seat is supported by cross legs of 
folding-stool type ; these are carved in ebony and in¬ 
laid with ivory in the shape of heads of geese, and 
are partially bound with thin sheet-gold. Between 
the stretchers and the foot-bars is an openwork gilt- 
wood ornament sjTnbolizing the union of the “ Two 
Kingdoms”—^Upper and Lower Egypt—the greater 
part of which was wrenched away by the dynastic 
tomb-robbers in search for loot. 

The upper part of the upright curved back-panel 
is overlaid with sheet-gold, and richly inlaid with 
faience, glass, and natural stones. Here the decora¬ 
tion incorporates the Aten disk and names, the pre¬ 
nomen and Ateu-uomcn of the king, and the Nekhe- 
bet vulture holding single ostrich-feather fans. Below 
this device is a series of inlaid rails and stiles enclosing 
ivory and ebony panels inscribed with various designa¬ 
tions of the king. Of particular interest are these 
inscriptions, for they give botli the Aten and the 
Amen forms of the king's nomen, and in all cases 
the Aten fonn remains unchallenged. This fald¬ 
stool is thus an important historical document with 
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regard to the politico-religious vacillations of the reign, 
for. from the fact tliat the Aten and the Amen ele¬ 
ments occur side by side, it would appear that the 
young king^s return to the older faith of Thebes was 
gradual in transition and not spontaneous. 

At the back, to give rigidity to this folding-stool 
form of chair, upright laths were fixed to the back- 
panel, the seat and the back foot-bar. The upper 
rail and supporting laths are encrusted with designa¬ 
tions of the king, which include the Aten form of 
his name. The back of the back-panel is overlaid 
with sheet-gold, and upon it, finely embossed, is a 
large Nekhebet vulture with drooping wings sur¬ 
rounded by various complimentary epithets. 

The strengthening framework of this chair, warped 
by infrequent saturations of humidity which the 
tomb had suffered, no longer serves its purpose, for 
its tenons do not now meet their mortised sockets. 
Thus this relic of authority offered more than one 
problem in the matter of reparation, even though it 
were only sufficient to ensure its safe transportation 
from the tomb to the Cairo Museum. With this 
chair was found its companion footstool {see Plate 
xxxni), equally rich in workmanship. It is made of 
urood, overlaid with violet glazed pottery, and in¬ 
laid with ivory, glass, and natural stones. Upon the 
“ tread ” are the traditional nine alien foes of Egypt, 
wrought in gold, ebony, and cedar-wood, arranged 
so that the king’s feet would rest upon Egypt’s 
enemies. 

There was something almost humorous, yet pathetic, 
in the situation of a small white chair (Plate xxxiv) 
possibly from the royal nursery, high-backed, animal- 
footed, turned upside-down among such plebeian 
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society as oil and wine jars, and hampers of fruits, 
with which it was obliged to associate. Like its com¬ 
panion stool (Plate LXVIII,b) with gilded ornament 
between its seat and stretchers, it clung to the bed¬ 
steads of the royal household. Jammed down below 
the door-sill of the chamber, and crushed by heavy 
stone vessels, was another stool, also painted white, 
but in this case three-legged and [with semi-circular 
seat (Plate lxviii,a). This somewhat ornate specimen 
has an open carved wood seat representing two lions 
bound head to tail. The rim is decorated with a 
spiral pattern. Like its companions just described, 
the space between the stretchers that brace the 
framework of the legs is lilled in with open-work 
traditional throne ornament—the “ Two Kingdoms 
—‘Upper and Lower Egypt—bound together under 
the monarchy. In addition to its peculiar shape, it 
has a particular feature of its own which makes it 
in some ways unique. Most Egyptian chairs and 
stools have either the conventional bovine and feline 
or sometimes duck-headed legs, whereas the legs of 
this semi-circular stool are of canine form. Although 
thus fallen into decline and discoloured, these cliairs 
and stools stiU bear traces of their former environ¬ 
ment. 

Opposite the doorway, on the top of the material 
stacked against the west wall, was a rush-work garden- 
chair. The seat and back were covered, and the 
sides of the under-framework trimmed, with painted 
papyrus. The painted decoration on the back con¬ 
sisted of petals of the lotus-corolla, and on the seat the 
Nine Bows,'^ i.e. bound Asiatic and African prisons 
in elaborate costume. The rush-work (mostly split 
papyrus stalks) and the papyrus covering, were too far 
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decayed to allow of more than a few fragments being 
preserved. 

There were also several miniature rectangular 
footstools tucked away in sundry places. These ^e 
made of cedar-wood or ebony, one of them combining 
the two kinds of wood and being embellished with 
ivory (Plate lxi3£,a). Their dimensions seem appro¬ 
priate only for a child. Of particular interest was a 
hassock {Plate l^x.b) such as we might find in use 
to-day. Unfortunately it bears marks of having seen 
better days, but sufficient of it remains to show that 
it doubtless figured in some ceremony. Though of 
ordinary rush-work, covered with plain linen, it is 
enriched wth complicated and brilhant polychrome 
bead-work, depicting' alien captives bound and prone 
around a central rosette. This device, a conven¬ 
tional ornament usually associated in ancient Egypt 
with footstools and mats (ef. Vol. I, p. 110), is encircled 
wdth garland patterns, and the sides of the hassock 
are enclosed in a bead net-work of lace-like appear¬ 
ance. The footstools were obviously for the regal 
foot; maybe the hassock was intended for the royal 
knee. 

Lodged in a very precarious position, amidst mis¬ 
cellanea in the centre of the chamber, w'as a cabinet, 
standing on four slim legs, and about twenty-three 
inches m height (Plate xxxv,a). It is one of those 
quaint pieces of antiquity which has all the peculiar 
charm of the lighter Egyptian furniture, as well as 
all the aspects of what it pleases us to call modern ** 
workmanship. Its rich, dark red cedar-wood panels 
are quite plain; its ebony uprights, rails, and 
stretchers are encrusted with eulogistic titulary and 
other designations of the king in hieroglyphic script; 
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and between the bottom of the cabinet and the 
stretchers it has an open-work frieze symbolizing “ All 
Life and Good Fortune,” made up of a fretwork of 
alternate gilt and plain ebony emblems. The top 
folds back on bronze hinges fixed to the top rail of 
the back of the cabinet. On the top and front 
panel are gilt knobs, to which a cord and a seal were 
once attached. If one may judge by the hieratic 
docket written on the panel of its felloiv cabinet 
(Plate xxxv,b), which was found broken in this 
chamber, this piece of furniture was probably inten¬ 
ded for the fine linen raiments of the king. But its 
contents had been scattered, or perhaps stolen, and 
in it we found four very fine head-rests that had 
evidently been put there after the robbery. 

The first of these head-rests (Plate xxxvi,b) is a 
magnificent example of ivory carving—perhaps the 
finest piece of Egyptian New Empire symbolical 
art we have hitherto discovered—^and in addition to 
receiving the tint of age, it is in perfect pieservation. 
The theme of its design seems to be an impression 
of the official religion, and its subject founded upon 
one of the early conceptions of the “ cosmos,” when 
all things fell into their places. The myth it re¬ 
presents conceives Geb and Nflt—the Earth-god and 
the Sky-goddess—^as husband and wife, separated 
by their father, Shu, the god of Atmosphere. The 
caryatidal figure, Shu, thrusts himself between earth 
and sky, and raises the sky-goddess into the heights, 
together with all the gods hitherto created. Nfit, the 
goddess of the sky, took possession of the gods, 
counted them, and made them into stars. At the 
east and west extremities of earth (i.e. the foot of the 
head-rest) will be noticed the lions of ” Yesterday and 
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The Morrow.” They probably symbolize the rising 
and setting of Re, the Sun-god and progenitor of all 
beings, mortal and immortal, or it may be that they 
represent the coming and going of Osiris—the de¬ 
ceased. The figure representing Shu (atmosphere), 
raising heaven into the heights and the two aiit — 
lions of the East and West horizons—are fuUof dignil^. 
The observer cannot but be sensible of the serenity 
of this little monument, inspired, it would seem, by 
a kindly and happy feeling that the king, ivhen at 
rest, w’Ould lay his head in heaven and, perhaps, 
become a star in the firmament. The second head¬ 
rest (Plate xxxvij.A) takes the shape of a miniature 
folding stool in carved and tinted ivory. Although 
it is a fine example of craftsmanship, it lack^ the 
supreme dignity of the first piece. Instead, we find 
in it the love of the grotesque, its main feature 
being the head (tinted dark green) of the ludeous male 
demon Bes—a household god held in superstitious 
veneration, who was of dwarf stature, his duty being 
to amuse the gods with his tambourine and to tend 
the divine children. The third head-rest (Plate lxx,a) 
is of rich lapis lazuli blue faience. In this case the 
sesthetic takes the place of the symbolical, for bold 
form and rich colour—^lapis lazuli blue embellished 
with gold—^is its main feature. In the same manner 
is fashioned the fourth head-rest (Plate lxx,b), 
which is wTought out of opaque turquoise-blue glass, 
with a collar of embossed gold around its stem. These 
head-rests belong to the ritualistic equipment entailed 
by Egyptian burial custom. The deceased is given 
them for his future benefit. The State artificers, 
while keeping within the limits of the convention, 
seem to have taken pride in rendering them for their 
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royal master as simple and beautiful as possible. 
They have no sameness; each piece has some salient 
feature, which makes it a variety of the traditional 
«rs-pillow prescribed by the “ Book of the Dead,** 
to “ lift up the head of the prostrate One.” 

Among the series of ornamental caskets, a much 
ill-treated but wonderful specimen was found at the 
northern end of the chamber. The lid w'as thrown 
in one comer, while the empty casket itself was 
heaved into another, and its legs and panels damaged 
by the weight of material heaped upon it. Although 
its ornamentation comprises an ivory veneer, beauti¬ 
fully carved in relief like an early Greek coin, and 
stained with simple colours, it has borders of en¬ 
crusted faience and semi-translucent caleite, and 
may be placed in the same category as the painted 
casket discovered in the Antechamber (cf, Vol, I, 
p, llO ff., Plates XXI, L-Liv). The central panel of 
the lid (see Frontispiece) is certainly the unsigned 
work of a master, but, in contradistinction to the 
warlike scenes upon the painted casket, the motiv'e 
here is purely domestic. It depicts the young king 
and queen in a pavilion bedecked with vines and 
festoons of flowers, The royal couple, wearing floral 
collarettes and dressed in semi-court attire, face one 
another* the king, leaning slightly on his staff, 
accepts from his consort bouquets of papyrus and 
lotus-blooms; while, in a frieze beloiv, tw*o court 
maidens gather flowers and the fruit of the mandrake 
for their charges. Above their Majesties are short 
inscriptions : “ The Beautiful God, Lord of the Two 
Lan^s, Neb'khepru-Bet Tui’ankh'Amen, Prince of the 
Southern HeliopoUSt resembling Re.’* ** The Great- 
Royal-Wifct Lady of the Two Lands, Ankh es en Amen, 
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May she live,** The subjects of the side and end 
panels pertain to the chase, their compositions being 
friezes of animals, and the king and queen fowling 
and fishing, much like the scene upon the small 
shrine that was found in the Antechamber (VoL 11, 
Plate i). As to the contents of the casket^ when 
deposited in the tomb, we can only make a con¬ 
jecture (see p, 124), 

There were also three small chests, which are 
interesting mementoes of the king’s youth. Their 
damaged parts were scattered here and there, 
they have bronze staples for suspension, like panniers, 
and were e^’idently intended to be used for travelling 
purposes, strapped either on the back of a beast of 
burden, or ov-er the shoulders of a slave (Plate Lxxi,a). 
They have a framework of ebony, panels of cedar- 
wood, and are inlaid with ebony and ivory. The 
dockets written upon their lids tell us that they were : 
** The linen chests of His Majesty, when he w’as a 
youth,” and that they contained—I im^ne this to 
be a subsequent docket—incense, gum, antimony, 
some Jars and gold grasshoppers. We found pieces 
of incense and gum (resin), antimony powder, and 
small jars of faience, gold, and silver, dispersed on 
the fioor of the chamber, but nothing in the way of 
gold grasshoppers 1 

Scarcely any object has such peculiar interest as 
a box especially made for the king’s head-wear 
(Plate XXXvii), tliat had been thrown among a lot 
of wine-jars at the northern end of this room. Its 
very domestic nature makes it at once appreciated 
by everyone. It is a legacy from the daily life of 
the past, and, one might even say, the prototype of 
the hat-box that is in use to-day. Save for a simple 
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blue and yellow faience and semi-translucent calcite 
decoration bordering its panels, it is a plain rect¬ 
angular wooden case, with lunged lid, containing a 
block-headed support for a cap. The remnants of 
the young king’s cap were found at the bottom of 
the box. It was made of fine linen, embellished 
with elaborate beadwork of gold, lapis lazuh, camelian 
and green felspar. Unfortunately, the 'dilapidations 
of time had caused the textile fabric to decay beyond 
recovery. There are, however, sufficient traces of 
its former splendour to enable us to get a record 
of the order of its beads, and a general idea of 
the original form of the skull-cap itself. Strangely 
enough, on the Ud was a docket, reading: What 
is in it,” and mentioning ““ ShoicaiiM ” 1 This leads 
one to beUeve, that for some reason—possibly for 
economy—some of the funerary statuettes had been 
put in it at the time of burial. Or it may be, in this 
case, that the word has not been properly understTOcl. 

Over and above the specimens just described 
there were seven other broken boxes. With the 
exception of one chest, they arc all of somewhat 
rough make. Of these 1 "will mention the examples 
that have a particular interest attached to them. 
The first {Plate lxxi,b) is a chest of far more solid 
make than any box we have found in this tomb, and 
the few remains of its contents throw not a little 
light upon the pursuits and amusements of a child 
of the Egyptian New Empire The interior of the 
chest is fitted with complicated partitions, and with 
box-shaped drawers that are made to slide one above 
the other, and each provided with a sliding lid. 
These fittings had suffered from rough treatment; 
they had been ^vrenched open by impatient hands, 
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eiidently in search of what valuable material they 
may have contained. The chest was apparently for 
]fnip1f>|cnfl.pk s and playthings of Tut'ankh-Antens 
youth, but, unfortunately, everything in it had been 
turned topsy-turvy; moreover, we found many of 
its trinkets strewn on the floor. A few of the things 
that we were able to recover were: a quantity of 
bracelets and anklets of ivory, wood, gl^s and 
leather; pocket game-boards of ivory ; slings for 
hurling stones; gloves; a “ lighter ” j some leather 
archer’s bracers " to protect the left wrist from the 
blow of the bow-string; mechanical toys ; some sam¬ 
ples of minerals; and even pigments and paint-pots 
of the youthful painter. The exterior of this chest 
is decorated with the names and titles of the king, 
as well as with dedications to various gods. Its lid 
opens on heavy bronze hinges; the fastening of the 
knob upon the lid is so notched on the inside that 
when the lid was closed and the knob turned, it 
locked the lid to the box. This oontriyance, I be¬ 
lieve, is the earliest automatic fastening hitherto 
known. The chest itself, some 25i by 13 by 10| 
inches in size, stands on four square feet capped with 
bronze, and, pegged on the centre of its back frame, 
is a large wooden ded-amulet signifying “ stability. 

The sense of manliness imparted by the pos^- 
sion of implements in connexion with fire, hunting, 
or fighting, such as an apparatus for making fire 
(Plate xxxvni), and slings for hurling stones (Plate 
t.vviI jA), was evidently as pleasing to the youth of 
those days as to the boy of our era. Those ancient 
Egyptians knew nothing of the combustible materials 
like phosphorus and sulphur, which easily take fire 
when rubbed on any natural or prepared rough sur- 
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fjace, nor did they know of agents such as flint and 
iron with tinder. Their “ lighter or, method of 
creating fire—was of a very primitive nature through¬ 
out the whole of their history, from the First to the 
Thirtieth Dynasty. They created fire by rapidly 
rotating a piece of stick in a round hole in a stationary 
piece of wood appropriate for the purpose. For this 
they applied the principle of the bow-drill (see Plate 
xxxnn), with which they were so familiar. TJie 
rotation W'as effected by means of a bow alternately 
thrust forwards and backwards, the thong of the bow 
having been first wound round the stock of the drill 
in which the fire-stick was firced. And, in order to 
steady the drill, the upper end was held in a socket 
of stone, ivory, or ebony, or sometimes of the kernel 
of a Ddia-nut, which, w’hen cut in halves formed a 
ready-made drill-head. The round holes in which 
the fire-stick was rotated were made near the edge 
of the fire-stock ivhich allowed the spark to have free 
access to the tinder. In Tubankh^Amends “ lighter ” 
the holes prepared for the fire-stick have been treated 
with resin, to promote hiction, and thus facilitate 
the creation of heat. 

Slings of hide for hurling stones, either for hunt¬ 
ing purposes or as a weapon of offence, were probably 
the earliest device known to manldnd, by w'hich 
an increase of force and range was gh'en to the 
throw'er of such missiles. Although we first know 
of the sling in warfare about the seventh century 
B,c., it must have been in continual use in Eg 3 pt 
from barbaric times down to the present day, when 
it is still used by peasant boys employed in scaring 
birds from ripening cereal crops. Here, in this toy- 
chest of the fourteenth century b.c., this sling has 
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already advanced. For it is no longer of hide, hut 
of plaited linen thready neatly made with a pouchy, 
and a loop at the end of one of its cords, to hold it 
firmly on the little finger, while the second cord is 
left quite plain for loosing between the thumb and 
first finger, when dispatching the missile (see Plate 
i.xxii,a). Apparently, to acquire accuracy with a 
sling, not only a proper sized stone should be used, 
but the loose end of the sling must be released at the 
appropriate time, to ensure aim and distance. This 
probably explains the presence of a few smooth 
pebbles that w^e found among debris on the floor of 
this ehamber. This type of sling is exactly the same 
as was used in recent years by the aborigines (Sakai) 
and the jungle Malays in M^aya. 

Among the royal youth’s bracelets and anklets 
there is one of particular historical interest. It is 
cut out of a solid piece of ivory, and carved round 
the upper bevel are various animals of the chase. 
The fauna depicted include the ostrich, hare, ibex, 
gazelle, and other antelope, and a hound chasing a 
stallion, showing that even then the domestic horse 
was allowed to run wild in the paindu^t much as 
pomes are given the liberty in our own ancient royal 
hunting demesne, the New Forest. There were also 
two pairs of bracelets, in faience, bearing the names 
of Tut ankli-Amen’s predecessors, Akh en Aten and 
Smenkh-ka’He. 

The little game-boards I shall mention anon, 
with others of more pretentious kind that were found 
here. 

Another box, crudely made and painted red, is 
worthy of mention. It was broken and bulging with 
a large number of delicate vessels of pale-blue faience 
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(Plate LXXiii,B,c.). We found it poised Wgh up 
against the wall opposite the doorway's one 

of its sides fallen away, but fortunately the pro¬ 
truding vessels were sufficiently wedged together to 
prevent them from faUing out Plate xxx,a)* 
They were the bane of our work when clearing that 
part of the room, for any unfortunate movement, 
before we could reach them, would have caused these 
vessels to fall and crash down into a hundred pieces. 
This box seems to have been the fellow to a box 
discovered in the Antechamber (No. 54), which con¬ 
tained similar vessels but of lapis lazuli blue faience 
(cf, Vol. I, pp. 116, 174, Plates xviii, xxxvii). A 
similar box, without lid, that rested on the top of a 
lot of baskets in front of the doorway {see Plate 
XXX,b), contdned a quantity of miniature light and 
dark blue faience fore-legs of a bovine animal. In 
addition, thrown carelessly in, was an odd mixture 
of thin^: two crump!ed-up gala robes, a pair of 
gloves, a pair of rush sandals, and a ritualistic tur¬ 
quoise-blue glass palette, which certainly did not 
seem to belong to the box. The amuletic significance 
of the faience fore-legs is unknown. 

Judging from the experience gleaned from the 
contents of the boxes found here, and in the Ante¬ 
chamber, the wearing apparel came from the better- 
class caskets previously mentioned, and the crudely 
made boxes, when originally deposited in the tomb, 
had contained faience vases and miscellanea, dis¬ 
covered scattered about this and other chambers. 

The two garments, wluch 1 have chosen to call 
gala robes, recall official vestments of the character 
of priestly apparel, such as the dalmatic worn by 
deacons and bishops of the Christian Church, or by 
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kings and emperors at coronation. Unfortunately, 
their condition, or, rather, their preservation, is far 
from what could be desired. They had been crrmi'* 
pled up and bundled into the box with, as we have 
just seen, a whole lot of ili-sorted objects. They 
Irnve also suffered deterioration set up by damp from 
infrequent saturations that had occurred in the tomb 
• during the long past, but, although they were thus 
treated and have fallen into decay, they still bear 
traces of their former beauty. In their pristine state 
they must have been gorgeous pieces of colour. They 
take the form of a long loose vestment, having richly 
ornamented tapestry-wo van decoration with fringes 
on both sides. In addition to this ornamentation, 
one of them has needlework of palmette pattern, 
desert flora, and animals, over the broad hem at the 
bottom (Plate xxxrx). The opening for the neck 
and at the chest are also adorned with woven pat¬ 
tern. One of the vestments, with field quite plain, 
has narrow sleeves like the tuniele * the other, with 
the whole field woven with coloured rosettes as w'ell 
as figures of flowers and cartouches across the chest, 
has its collar woven in the design of a falcon with 
outspread wings, and it also has the titulary of the 
king woven down the front. 

I cannot claim to be versed in the history of such 
garments, but from the fact that I discovered a 
fragment of a similar robe in the tomb of Thothmes 
rv, bearing the name of Amen hetep n, it may be 
inferred that robes of this kind were customary 
apparel among the Pharaohs, Perhaps they were 
worn on special occasions, such as religious rites— 
solemn eonsecration or coronation—and that they 
were symbolical of joy, very much in the manner 
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of the dalmatic placed upon a deacon when the holy 
order was conferred, whereby the following words 
are repeated by the acting bishop : “ May the Lord 
clothe thee in the Tunic of Joy and the Garment of 
Rejoicing,”' Moreover, these robes may well have 
had the same origin as the Roman garment, whence 
the liturgical vestment—the dalmatic — of the Chris¬ 
tian Church derives. Vestments of the kind were in 
use in Egypt during the Egypto-Roman period (first 
to fourth centuries a.d.), and Professor Newberry 
has acquired a portion of such a garment, also of 
woven linen, dating from Arab times (Sultan Bey- 
bars, thirteenth century A.n,), which is almost 
identical in treatment of design with the fragment 
of the robe of Amen-hetep u of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

In much better preservation were the pair of 
gloves (Plate xn), neatly folded, also of tapestry- 
woven linen. They were possibly intended to go 
with the robes, ^ and are similarly woiren with a 
brilliant scale-pattern and have a border at the wrist 
of alternate lotus buds and flowers. These gloves 
are hemmed with plain linen, and have tape to fasten 
them round the wrist. Although their fabric was 
in a better condition than that of the dalmatics, it 
was nevertheless in a fragile and powdery state, 
but, thanks to Dr. Alexander Scott's good advice 
^vith regard to chemical treatment, both of the 
dalmatics were recovered from their parlous con¬ 
dition, and one of the gloves successfully unfolded for 
exhibition. 

The remaining boxes of rough workmanship were 
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found empty, and sat too dilapidated to ciaim 
description. 

Among this heterogeneous pile of chattels we 
found two curious-looking white wood cases. One 
of them was shaped like an attenuated shrine, about 
25i by 2| by if inches in dimensions, wliich appar¬ 
ently once held a heavy metal standard cubit-measure. 
Naturally, the cubit was taken by the thieves on 
account of its value in metal, thus robbing us of 
v^aluable data as to the true linear measurement 
employed at that period, ^vMeh, as far as we are 
able to estimate, must have been a unit something 
like 52*310 ms, ha^dng 7 palms of -07472 ms., and 
28 digits of -O1S08 ms. The other case, from its size, 
shape and make, was evidently a rough chest for 
bows, arrows and perhaps other missiles. VVe found 
in it a number of different kinds of bows, arrows, 
clubs and boomerangs in a state of confusion {sss 
Plate xxx). The bows and arrows, no doubt, be¬ 
longed to the case, but it is questionable whether 
the boomerangs did not come from one of the boxes 
just mentioned. These weapons I will describe later 
with others which had been scattered about the room. 

A most remarkable and fragile object wTOUght of 
alabaster (calcite) stood upon the floor almost un¬ 
scathed, It takes the form of a boat floating in an 
ornamental tank Plates xm, Lxxrv), 1 have 
named it a “ centre-piece (for ivhat else could it 
be ?) carved of semi-tTanslucent alabaster, engraved 
and painted with chaplets of fnut and flowers, as if 
to figure at a banquet or celebration of some kind. 
There is something extremely fanciful about it, as 
well as interesting, for is it not but another glimpse 
into the faded past breaking forth from the gloom 
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of the tomb ? The piece is not on a grand scale, 
being but 27 inches in height and 28 inches over all 
in length. The details, coloured with pigment and 
embellished with gold, are sufficiently elear in Sir, 
Burton’s photographs as to need hut little descrip¬ 
tion. The tank is designed as a pedestal, of pylon 
form, resting on four cylindrical feet, and it is hollowed 
out for water and flowers, with an island in the centre 
to support the alabaster boat. The boat represents 
a carvel-built barque, with round bottom, both tlie 
stem and stem rising in a curved line and terminating 
with the head of an ibex. Amidships is a canopy, 
supported by four ornate papyrus columns, winch 
sliields what appears to be an open sarcophagus; 
the whole representirig perhaps a funeral barque for 
the celestial journey of the “ Good God,” the king. 
Facing forward, on the fore-deck, is a charming little 
figure of a nude girl, squatting and holding a lotus 
flower to her hreast (Plate lxxiv,a}. At the helm, 
steering the boat, is a puny slave (Plate LXxrv,B), 
which brings to mind the dw'arfs at the helms of the 
Pheenidan ships mentioned by Herodotus. This 
little aehondroplasic female dwarf, with inward- 
turned feet, is as rare an example of fine art as it Is 
in medical research. A mere glance at the photo¬ 
graph suffices to realize how beautifully, and how 
accurately, both of these female figures and the ibex 
heads have been rendered by the court stone-carver 
who wrought this fascinating ornament. With re¬ 
gard to the medical aspects of the dwarf steering the 
boat, Lord Moynihan, the famous surgeon, says: 

** Achondroplasia is a coagenital disease of imeertaiu causation. 
It produces a defomiity so distinctiTc that the appearance of 
one man affiicted with it is characteristic of all. The aefaondro- 
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plasic is of low statim, of sturdy musculai asd bony devetopmant. 
The head i$ large; the forehead, broad and high, bulges so much 
over the face as to leave a deep impression at the base of the 
nose: the nostrils are laigc and open; the lower jaw a^rtive. 
The body is long in proportion to the limbs; there is a deep 
incurvation in the lumbar spine, making the abdomen protrude, 
the arms and legs arc short; the feet and hands are brood and 
strong. Typical examples are portrayed by artists from the 
earliest days. In Ancient £gypi^ the god Bes, * the amuser and 
instructor of children,* and the god Ptah (Patajkos, son of Ptah ); 
show all the attributes. In the Bayeux tapestry the dwarf 
Turold is a fairly good example. Velazquez painted many, for 
the achondroplasic was often a Court dwarf. Nicholas Pertusato 
is a flawless specimen. Artists have often shown the dwarf in 
charge of animals, Tiepolo shows aehondroplasies witli dogs 
and with a lion. Earticst of all, the mural sculptures at Saqqareh 
show an achondroplasic leading a monkey alniDst as large as 
himself. The achondroplasic seen on this alabaster boat 1$ a 
female; the disease is far commoner in males. The feet art 
turned inwards so much that progression must have meant the 
lifting of one foot over the other.” 

Lord Moynilmni also adds; the characteristic 
bodily and facial deformities are here exquisitely 
portrayed.*’ 

Nothing, hitherto, has been found to enlighten 
us as to the true nature of this little monument. It 
IS a relic of times gone by; of customs and manners 
with which ours have no affinity. Should, by chance, 
it belong to the series of model funerary barques, 
such as were found in the Innermost Treasury 
pp. 36-^1), of which many damaged and wooden 
examples were also found here, then it belongs to 
the purely ritualistic objects pertaining to burial 
custom. But, so far as can be ascertained, it seems 
to be purely fandful, much like the little silver boat 
discovered among the Karnes and Aah’hetep jewellery, 
and for that reason I am inclined to believe it to be 
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a palace ornament and not really intended for funerary 
purpose. 

An interesting piece that excites attention is a 
silver vase, about 5j inches in height, in the form of 
a pomegranate fruit (Plate lxxiii.a). The vase was 
probably dropped or forgotten by the tomb-pluuder- 
ers. The silver being slightly auriferous, the metal 
is preserved in almost pristine condition. Its bowl 
is chased with a band of cornflowers and olive leaves; 
the shoulders and neck with chaplets of lily and 
poppy petals. In aspect, the vase is modem enough 
to resemble the work of the silversmiths of the Queen 
Anne period, and, did we not know its provenance, 
none of us would dare to date it as belonging to the 
fourteenth century n.c. 

Gaming-boxes for diversion with their playing- 
pieces were scattered far and wide about this room, 
even some of their parts were discovered in the Ante¬ 
chamber, where they had been thrown during the 
dynastic plundering. They are of three different 
sizes—large, medium, and quite small—for the house, 
and of portable form for the pocket (see Plates xmi, 
i,xxv), The latter size, small and made of plain 
ivory, came from the knick-knack chest previously 
described (p, 121), Their presence in the tomb 
is apparently justified by some mythical precedent, 
which the deceased hoped to enjoy in the life to come 
(of. “ The Book of the Dead,^' Ch, xvu); however, 
the smaller specimens, at least, seem to be chattels of 
an everyday pastime. The largest Emd most impor¬ 
tant of the games, 21J by 11 by 7 inches ov'er all, rests 
upon a neat black ebony stand, made like a small 
stool upon a sledge, having the “ cushions and 
claws of the feet embellished with gold (Plate lxx7,b). 
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The garae^board—or rather, by its being purely a 
game of hazard, tJie gaming-board—is also of ebony, 
but faced top and bottom with ivory, and of a rect¬ 
angular oblong shape. Tire medium sized specimen, 
about 11 by 3^ by 2J inches in measurement, of 
ivory veneered upon a basic wood body, is beauti¬ 
fully decorated "ivith stained carving and gilt borders 
(Plate xlii,b). Each game is divided into thirty 
equal squares, so arranged as to form ten by three 
—^the three rows of ten squares being on its long 
axis. To each game there were ten playing-pieces, 
like pawns in chess, coloiired black and white (i.e. 
five for each opponent), which were played by com¬ 
plicated clumces denoted either by a kind of dice in 
the form of knuckle-bones, or small black and white 
throwing sticks (Plate lxxv,a), to which different 
values were attached accDrdmg to the manner of 
their fall. The contest was obviously an early form 
of, and allied to, the modern game called ” El-Tab-el~ 
Seega” played almost universally in the Near East 
—a game of chance, from which one has been able 
to solve the principles of these ancient forerunners. 
They were played according to set rules but were 
decided by luck, and although they involved little 
or no skill they, nevertheless, afforded an amusing 
and an exciting pastime. I would ex'en go so far 
as to say that the modem games of skill, like Seega,*^ 
or draughts, and chess, were in all probabilities 
evolved from games of hazard, such as we find from 
time to time in ancient Egyptian tombs, and so well 
represented in this burial. 

These gaming-boards or boxes have almost in¬ 
variably each two forms of the game : the three by 
ten on the top, already mentioned, and three by 
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four with an approach of eight squares on the bottom 
[see Plate xui). The playing-pieces (pawns) of the 
laige household example are missing; they were 
probably of gold and silver and consequently stolen 
in ancient times. The smaller specimens, by being 
of ivory, had little value in the eyes of the metal- 
robbers ; thus we find them complete. 

There were also a number of ostrich-feather fans 
recalling the flabclta still used at a papal procession 
in Rome, such as was witnessed in the Eucharistic 
procession of His Holiness the Pope, in July, 1939, 
These fans, like the pontifical flabella, were carried 
by grooms-in-waiting in Pharaonic processions, or 
were held beside the throne, and appear always on 
either side of the king or immediately behind 
him. In fact the title, “ Fan-bearer on the Right 
(or Left) side of His Majesty,” was considered one 
of the highest offices among the court officials. The 
long-handled fans of this form, from their early 
Egyptian name slmU meaning “ shadow,” or “ shade,” 
were probably intended more for sunshades than for 
agitating air, although, manifestly, they could have 
been, and ivere, used for both purposes. Curiously 
enough, the hieroglyphic ideogram or determinative 
of the Egyptian word lay khw "Fan-bearer,” shows 
a similar stock to these examples, but without the 
flabeUate top and with only one ostrich-feather, of 
which form we find no example in this tomb. An¬ 
other name for the flabellate type was sryt, mean¬ 
ing “ (liditary) Standard,” which indicates a further 
use of this very decorative, and what I believe to 
be the royal form, of the flabellum. 

Unfortunately, the ostrich-featheTs of all these 
fans were so decay'ed that only in a few cases the 
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shafts of the feathers remained, and they again were 
in such a bad condition that it was almost impossible 
to preserve them. However, there were sufficient 
remains to show us that the flabellate or palmate 
tops of the fan-stocks, into which the quills were 
fixed, once held 48 feathers (i,e. 24 on each side), and 
that the shafts of the feathers had been stripped of 
their " vanes ” for a short distance above the quills 
{see Plate XLm,D), so that a portion of the bare shafts 
was visible, like radii, and, thus, must have resembled 
the radiating framework sticks ”) of the modem 
folding fan. 

The fan-stocks vary from 2 feet to 4 feet in length, 
and they comprise a “ eapitulum in the shape of 
a papyrus-umbel and calices, a stem, and, at the 
lower end, a knob in the form of an inverted papyrus 
umbel or corolla of the lotus. They are made of 
solid ivory, carved, stained and gilt (Plate XLrn,B); 
or of ebony veneered with decorative barks (Plate 
xLni,c), and more rarely of engraved and embossed 
sheet-gold upon a wooden core (Plate xijn,A), The 
gold specimen bears the prenomen, nomen, and 
epithets of Akh en* Aten, as well as the two cartouche- 
names of Aten, the sun-disk. The stained ivory 
specimen is a gorgeous piece of ornamental carving. 

Another very interesting and unique specimen 
discovered in this Annexe, was one of the king^s 
sceptres (Plate xuv). It is difficult to comprehend 
why such a sacred object should be in a store-room 
of this kind, and not where one would have expected 
it to be, among similar insignia in the Innermost 
Treasury. The only explanation that I can suggest 
is that, either the plunderers cast it there owing to 
some misgivings in stealing it, or that it belonged 
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to a complete outfit wliich included the garments 
pertaining to reli^ous ceremonies, such as rites in 
ivhich the king controlled the principal parts, tliat 
were ori^nally deposited in one of the ornate caskets 
found in this chamber, Tiie latter hypothesis is 
perhaps the most probable, since an ad:w of bronze 
inlaid with gold (its gold blade had been wrenched 
off by the dynastic thieves), that belonged to cere¬ 
monies performed in front of the dead, was also 
discovered among the objects stTew*n all over the 
floor. Tliis kind of sceptre is known under several 
names, and, 1 believe, always as a staff, or symbol, of 
autliority. As a A^fterp-sceptre it was used in con¬ 
nexion ^vith offerings; this is indicated by the em¬ 
bossed decoration on one side of the “ blade ” (Plate 
xliv,b). It is about 21 inches in length, and is made 
of thick sheet-gold beaten on to a wooden core. It 
is embossed and inlaid; the tip, “ capitulum,” and 
the two ends of the shaft ore richly embellished 
with (Egyptian) cloisonne-work. The gold and blue 
Mence inscription reads: “ The Beautiful God, be¬ 
loved, duzritng of face like the Aten when it shines. The 
Son of Amen, Tnt ankk Amen” which is of interest, 
as it suggests a compromise between the Aten and 
Amen creeds. 

The deceased was looked upon as a man in after 
death as in life; a king was a Good God ” both in 
life and in the hereafter; the illustrious of the long 
past were considered as divinities, and these divinities 
were called “ Great Gods,” and they and their divine 
families were worshipped—in fact the second life 
was considered but a continuation of the first. Thus 
we find movable possessions, such as household chat¬ 
tels, sceptres, fans, walking-sticks, staves, weapons 
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and the like of daily use deposited in the tomb—^they 
were burial offerings to the deceased > stiff living in 
memory, and through them may be visualized a pic¬ 
ture of on ancient world. 

The young Tut ankh Amen must have been an 
amateur collector of walking-sticks and staves, for 
here, os in the Antechamber and the Burial Chamber, 
we found a great number- They were, no doubt, in 
part, of ritualistic significance, but many of them 
have evidently seen daily use. There are many types : 
long staves with knobbed and forked tops and fcr- 
rded ends, crooked sticks, and curved sticks for 
killing snakes. Some beautifully mounted with gold 
and silver, others decorated with a marquetry of 
barks, or with the polished wood left plain, 

Tlic collection of weapons of offence that were 
found in this chamber comprise clubs, single-sticks, 
falchions, bows and arrows, boomerangs and throw- 
sticks for fowling and warfare. For defence there 
were real and ceremonial shields, and a cuirass. 

The most primitive of the weapons are naturally 
the clubs, and, from the fact that they figure largely 
among the levies from the surrounding barbarian 
countries, they would appiear to be more characteristic 
of foreigners than of the Egyptians. There were 
many, and they were mostly found in the rough white 
bow-box mentioned on p. 127. Most of them are 
falciform (i.e. gradually curved over at the thick end, 
and in shape like a sickle), with either the suggestion 
of a knob at the end, or with flattened blade cut like 
a sickle, the concave edge being the sharper (Plate 
lxxvIjA). Another, but rarer, type is of cudgel form 
much like an elongated policeman’s truncheon with 
a pronounced knob on the end of the handle (Plate 
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ij£Xvi,b). They are aU of a heavy, dark polished 
wood, and some have the grip covered with a bark 
resembling that of the silver-birch tree. 

The single-sticks (Plate xiv.a) are the first hither¬ 
to discovered in EgjiJt. They had been thrown on 
the floor of the chamber in the south-west comer. 
Six of them were about 25 inches in length, and one 
37 inches. They consist of a round stick, thicker at 
one end than the other, and were used apparently 
as a weapon of attack and defence. In contra¬ 
distinction to the modem European form of single¬ 
stick, the thicker end of the weapon formed the point 
and it Tvas ferruled ■with metal, and the thinner end 
was the handle, which suggests they descended from 
the club. Protection for the hand was furnished by 
a leather “ guard,” somewhat like the “ basket- 
hilt,” which was made rigid by means of wire, and 
adorned "with an open gold-work “ guard.” These 
had been wrenched off, but parts of them were found 
scattered on ■the floor. The handle, or ** grip," was 
packed with leather bound with string, in order to 
prevent re|>ercussion from passing to "the hand. It 
will be noticed from the illustration (Plate xlv,a) 
that they all have wire loops for (?) suspension; 
three have a sheet-gold mounting for a long distance 
up the grip ; one has bark decoration ; and three 
quite plain sticks—have their natural bark intact. 

From scenes upon the Egyptian monuments 
depicting a kind of “ cudgel-play,” or “ single-stick' 
ing,” guards, cuts and parries appear to have formed 
at least part of the play, but a short stick bound to 
the left forearm, like a splint, was also used to ward 
of! strokes not parried with the single-stick, and it 
obviously served as an auxihary guard against the 
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odversaiy’s blows. No trace of this sort of auxiUaTy 

guard was found here. 

In many ways two bronze falchions (Plate 
and c) are unique i a large and heavy example found 
wth the single-sticks, and a much smaller and lighter 
one discovered among other miscellanea on the floor. 

The smaller falchion (16 in. long) was probably 
made for the king when a child; the larger and 
heavier weapon (28i in. long) was designed for the 
time when he reached adolescence. In both eases 
the blade, shaft, and handle-plate are cast in one 
piece; the handle-plate being fitted with side pla^ 
of ebony. The large weapon seems more fitted for 
a “ crashing ” than for a “ cutting ” blow, its convex 
edge being only partially developed, which places it 
hardly a step in advance of the sickle-shaped clutre 
first described; the blade of the smaller specimen, 
how'ever, has more of a knife edge- That the larger 
weapon must have inflicted a severe wound is evident 
from its great weight, due to the thickness of the 

back, viz. 0-65 of an inch. 

These falchions seem peculiar to the New Empire, 
i.e. the Eighteenth to Twentieth Egyptian Dyn^ties, 
and judging from the sickle-shaped detenninative of 
the hieroglyphic name, it ivas called Accord¬ 

ing to Sir* Gardner Wilkinson (“ Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Ancient Eg3T^®^®>^ Vol. I, p, ^13) 
- the resemblance of its form and name to the 
kopis of the Greeks, sugg^ts that the people of Argos, 
an Egyptian colony, by whom it was principally 
adopted, originally derived that weapon from the 
falchion of Egypt.” It may also be a prototype of 
the Oriental curved sword, the scimitar, which usually 
broadens tow’ards the point, but is also falciform. 
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The bows and arrows were very numerous, of 
great variety, of a high standard of proficiency, and, 
to he in keeping with the dignity and rank of the 
owner, most of them Tvere finely ornamented. 

Although among the bows there is an absence of 
uniformity in any of the following groups, each bow 
having more or less a peculiarity of its own, they 
may, however, be grouped into three separate classes: 
(o) the “ Self-bow,” made of a single stave of self 
wood, without decoration ; (&) the “ Self-bow,” made 
of two staves (one for each limb) of self wood, joined 
at the centre, and the whole length bound ivith 
bark; (c) the compound-bow, having the whole 

length of the stave made of several strips of horn 
or wood glued together, the “ belly ” filled in with 
a gelatinous substance, the whole length bound with 
bark and minutely decorated. The barks employed 
to bind and decorate the bows resemble, at least in 
colour, the cherry and the silver birch, but neither 
the woods nor barks employed have yet been iden¬ 
tified. The few self-bows of single staves are only 
27 inches in length; the self-hows made in two staves 
are some 29 inches in length, but one of them is only 
14 inches. The compound-bows are by far the most 
numerous, and they range from 44 to 49 inches. 
Needless to mention, in each ease the centre of the 
bow is stiff and resisting; the tw'o limbs taper gradu¬ 
ally to the “ horns ” to which the “ string ” is fitted, 
but in the ease of the single stave self-bows the hom 
is absent; the string w-as fixed by means of a few 
turns round the end of the limbs. In every ease 
where the “ string ” of a bow was preserved, it was 
found to be made of four-strand twisted gut. 

It seems that the main difference between the 
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self'bow, which is by far the earliest in Egypt, and 
the cnmpound-bow (of the New Empire, and prob¬ 
ably of a foreign origin), is that the self-bow is more 
sensitive, and its w'ork mostly done during the last 
few inch<*s of the pull, while the compound-bow pulls 
evenly throughout. The different types and sizes 
of the bows, as in the case of the arrows, were, no 
doubt, intended for diSerent purposes, like our fire¬ 
arms and ammunition : the military rifle, the sport¬ 
ing rifle and gun of various weights and bores, and 
the pistol. 

Among 278 arrows found, there were some sixteen 
drflcrent classes varying in detail and in size {see 
Plate XLVi). These arrows in general comprise: a 
shaft of reed footed ”—i.e. a piece of hard wood 
tanged to the reed shaft, to which the ‘‘pile^’ is 
attached; a “ pile,” or point, of bronze, ivory or 
wood, of different shapes, tanged to the foot, or of 
glass (in place of flint) chisel-shape, cemented to the 
end of the foot; the feathers; and a tanged “ nock,” 
or notch, of hard wood, or ivory. Some of the 
arrows are three-ftetched (feathered), but most of 
them are four-fletched. They are all ” footed 
arrows, and with few exceptions of slightly ” chested ” 
pattern, i.e. the footed shaft tapers slightly from the 
beginning of the foot to the pile. The exception was 
a group of 13 four-fletched “ self arrows of ** paral¬ 
lel " pattern. In that case the shaft and foot are of 
the same thickness from neck to pile, and are made 
of one piece of wood. 

These arrow's vary from 36 to 10 inches in length; 
one of them is only 6 inches (note the very small 
bow previously mentioned). The piles vary in type 
according to their purpose—for warfare and for 
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the chase, for piercing, lacerating or stunning the 
victim. 

Several batches of arrows and also some bows 
were found in different places in the chamber, but 
the greater mass of them was discovered in the large 
white bow-box (p. 127). 

The excellence of these bows and arrows make it 
manifest that at tins period of the Egyptian New 
Empire, the bowyers and fietchers vrere adepts in 
their craft. The bows are of somewhat short make, 
even for people like the Egyptians who were of low 
stature, but that may be due, in this case, to the 
youthfulness of the king, as the weight of the bow 
and the length of the arrow should be adapted to the 
strength of the archer. 

There is every reason to believe that amongst the 
greater peoples of ancient histo^J^ the Egyptians 
were probably the first and the most famous of arch¬ 
ers, relying on the bow as their principal weapon in 
war and in the chase. As a weapon of the chase the 
bow was, in its various forms, employed even more 
than in war. However, it must have liad immense 
military value. The possessor of the bow and arrow 
could bring down the fleetest of animals and could 
defend himself against his enemy. The rapidity of 
consecutive shots is said to average up to four to 
five a minute. A searching rain of arrows would 
certainly be a formidable thing to march against. 
The Egyptians used the bow and arrow in chariots, 
whence they seemed to have shot equally well as on 
foot, and for defence against arrow's both shields and 
cuirasses of leather were employed. 

In their present state of preservation it is im¬ 
possible to tell the weight (i.e, the pull) of the bow's. 
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They probably had a range of something like 150 to 
250 yards. The penetrating power of the self-bows 
and a class of “footed” arrows belonging to the 
EgjTitian Middle Kingdom, is well illustrated in a 
discovery made by Mr. H. E. Winlock of a soklier s 
tomb at Thebes, which contained some sixty men 
slain in battle (Bulletin of Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; The Egyptian Expediilm, 1925-2T; pub. Feb. 
1928 i p. 12 ff., Figs. 17, 20 and 21). The dried 
remains of the partially mummified bodies of those 
men show numbers of arrow wounds such as would 
have been received from a height. Some had parts 
of the arrow's actually sticking in them. Several of 
those arrows, coming apparently from above, struck 
the men at the base of the neck and penetrated the 
chest ; another which entered the upper arm passed 
down the w*hole length of the forearm to the wrist, 
and one of the men, hit in the back under the shoulder 
blade, had his heart transfixed by an arrow which 
projected some eight inches in front of his chest. 
The range at which those wounds were inflicted is 
of course unknown, neither is there any record of 
the type of bow used by the enemy, but, as far as 
our knowledge goes, only the self-bow was known and 
used in Egypt at that period. The fragments of the 
arrows found in the bodies of the men show them to 
have been of the “ chested ” pattern, “ footed ” with 
ebony, and having blunt ends without “ piles. 

The self’bow, among the commodities brought 
from the Land of Punt—a country somewhere on the 
East Coast of Africa, north of the Equator, like 
Abyssinia or Somaliland—clearly shows whence they 
came. 

Another form of missUe-weapon was the boom- 
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erang, of which a great number were found here 
—both reaJ^ and for ritualistic purpose. The real 
boomerangs were in the bow-box (p. 127), 

Boomerangs and throw-sticks were used in Egypt 
from the earliest to the last dynasties. The boom¬ 
erang was certainly used for fow'ling; the throw-stick 
probably in warfare. Both kinds are represented 
in this collection. Of the first type among this lot 
—^boomerangs proper—the return and the non-return 
kinds are recognizable, even though the general form 
of both weapons is much the same, i.e. curved in 
sickle-shape, or two straight arms at an angle, the 
main, or rather the essential, difference being the 
skew (twist) of the arms, which are exactly opposed 
in the two kinds. The non-return weapon was appar¬ 
ently thrown like the return type, its reverse t^vist 
or skew helping it to travel a greater distance than 
the ordinary throw-sticks- 

Our spedmens of boomerangs are made of a hard 
wood which I am unable to recognize ; they arc 
either painted with a polychrome pattern, or bound 
in part with a bark resembling that of the birch tree 
(Plates Lxxn, lxxvh). The ritualistic specimens are 
of carv'cd ivory, mounted with gold caps at the ends. 

The throw-sticks here are either of fantastic 
form (wc Plate Lxxvn,A) or of simple curved shape 
made of a hard wood. Those made of ebony with 
ends of gilt are probably ritualistic, like the example 
made of gilt-wood capped with faience, or those 
solely made of faience. 

For defence there were eight shields : four possibly 
for real use, and four of ceremonial purpose. Two 
of the real shields are of light wood covered with 
hide of an antelope, and have the cartouches of the 
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king blazoned in tbeir centres; the other two, also 
of light wood and with similar bearings, are covered 
with skin of the north African cheetah (Plate xxvn,B) * 
the hair and markings on the hides are s till in Coir 
condition. These shields have a maximum measure' 
ment of 29 by 201 inches. The ceremonial shields 
(Plate xlvii,a,c) are slightly larger; they are wood 
open-work and gilt. They are heraldic in design, 
and two have devices representing the king as a lion 
trampling on Egypt’s foes of human form, or as a 
warrior with falchion smiting foes in the form of 
lion} and two represent him enthroned in this life 
and in the hereafter respectively. 

Another form of defensive armour was a crumpled' 
up leather cuirass that had been thrown into a box. 
This was made up of scales of thick tinted leather 
worked on to a linen basis, or lining, in the form of 
a close^iitting bodice without sleeves. It was un¬ 
fortunately too far decayed for preservation. 

Among other objects of purely ritualistic signi¬ 
ficance that were found in this chamber, I should 
mention: sickles for reaping in the Elysian Fields; 
various amuletic bronze, wood and stone implements * 
amulets of stone, faience and gold; wood, stone, and 
gl^ palettes; a large part of the set of wooden 
immature funerary boats described in Chapter n, p, 
50 fi., and a large quantity of ^^aTOoWi-figures in kiosks 
^longing to the series placed in the Treasury, men¬ 
tioned on p. 81 U. 
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PART U 

The CoNTEiiTs pboper of the Annexe 
(A SroaE-Eoox) 

The oils, fats, unguents and wnes, fruits and 
foodstuffs were, I believe, the contents proper of 
this Annexe^ 

The oils and unctuous materials were stored in 
thirty-four alabaster (calcite) vessels and one of 
serpentine, which are remarkable for their diversified 
shapes and sizes. The ten * alabaster jars of similar 
kind found lying on the floor in the Antechamber, 
emptied and abandoned, in all probability came from 
this hoard in the Annexe. With rare exception the 
lids and stoppers of all these vessels had been forcibly 
removed, thrown aside, and their contents poured 
out and stolen, leaving but a small amount of residue 
in each vessel. On the inner walls of some of the 
vessels that contained viscous substances, the finger¬ 
marks of the predatory hand that scooped out the 
precious material are as clear to-day as when the theft 
was perpetrated (see p , 108). Many of the vessels were 
undoubtedly older than the burial of the king. Some 
of them have their inscriptions carefully erased; 
others actually bear ancestral names that cany back 
to the reign of Thothmes m, and some of them show 
traces of long use, old breakages, and repairs ; in 
fact, they appear to have contained family oils from 
famous presses, fats and unguents of matured kind, 
dating back as far os some eighty-five years before 
Tut- ankh’Amen. 

^ Th» does ml to tQvx hi^j dtcbm^ntfid whiifli wiffro 

tHu ia to Afitecbamber (VoL L Flftte 
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To transgress for a moment from the main sub¬ 
ject, these ancestTal amphorse throw light upon some 
of the objects found in the preceding Eighteenth 
Dynasty royal tombs. Among the very fragmentary 
remains of their funerary equipment the presence of 
older objects has always been a puzde, and it has 
been thought that they might be accidental. How¬ 
ever, as we find sundry objects bearing the names of 
predecessors among those much plundered and broken 
funerary equipments, and similar example in this 
discovery, does it not show that the inclusion of 
ancestral material was not only custommy, but had 
some reason? There is one other point. As the 
majority of alabaster vessels have been discovered 
in tombs^in fact, seldom is an important tomb 
found without the presence of such jars—it might 
seem that they were made for sepulchral use only. 
There can, however, be little doubt that they served 
their particular purpose in dmly life, although per¬ 
haps not so much as the ordinary potterj'’ vessels, 
they being more expensive, heavy, and easily 
shattered. Their special use was for oils and unctuous 
material, while pottery vessels were restricted prin¬ 
cipally to wine, beer, water and the like. The stone 
vessels made expressly for the tomb are more likely 
to be recognized among the very ornate examples, 
which by being of elaborate design were rendered, in 
the utilitarian sense, of little practical use. 

These stone vessels range from seven to twenty- 
six and a half inches in height, and have a capacity 
from about 2 73 to 14 litres, showing that at least 
350 litres of oils, fats, and other unctuous materials 
were stored in tins room for the king. Two of the 
vessels bearing the names of Thothmes in have their 
L HS 
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actual capacities marked upon them, namely, 144 
and 16J him respectively. As the htn at that period 
was about 460 e.cs., they probably contained 6‘67 
and 7-70 litres of some matured unctuous material. 
A pair of vases bearing the cartouches of Amen-hetep 
m have the Amen nomen of the king erased and 
altered to his prenomen. This shows that the two 
vases were in use during Akli en-Aten’s reign. An¬ 
other interesting point is that a vase bearing a care¬ 
fully erased inscription, faintly shows the previous 
existence of the prenomen and nomen of two kings 
upon it, possibly those of Amen hetep iii and Amen- 
hetep IV, in which case Tve have indication of a co- 
regency of those two Pharaohs {see p. 3ff,). 

Plates XLvm, xi.tx, lxsvui and j.xxlx: show some 
of the more characteristic types of these jars. The 
largest vessel of all is the amphora, designed after 
the shape of the pottery wine-jars (Plate lxxviii,a). 
Another amphora, resting on its original “ tazza,” 
or circular support, stands S0 inches high (Plate 
Lxxvin,B). At the bottom of this vessel a small 
quantity of its oil was left by the thieves; beneath 
the hardened crust the oil has remained viscid to the 
present day. Among the more remarkable vessels 
the following examples call for mention. A vase in 
the form of a mythical lion (Plate xnvin), standing 
upright in an aggressive attitude, quaintly heraldic 
like a ** bon gardant ” ; his right fore-paw is clavring 
at the air in noble rage, while his left rests upon a 
symbol an, meaning “ protection," and fitted on to 
the crown of the head of the lion is the “ neckpiece " 
of the vase in the form of a coronated lotus flower. 
The decoration of this bon-vase is incised and filled 
in with pigments; the tongue and the teeth are of 
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ivory. Another i^ase represents a bleating ibex, 
rendered realistically (Plate xijx,b). A third vase 
takes the form of a crater upon a tazza ’’-stand; it 
is finely carved Tvith fluted ornament, incised in¬ 
scription, coloured with pigment (Plate lxxix,a), 
A fourth vase, also of crater form, is embellished with 
an elaborate open-work envelope of semi-translucent 
calcite (Plate xlix,a). The workmanship of these 
vessels is fairly equal in quality. In designing them, 
the stone-carver gave free play to his fancy, borrow¬ 
ing forms of flowers and animals for their shapes. 
Some may be heavy and (dumsy, while others are 
distingiushed by their elegance and diversity of form. 
Especially interesting are a pair of attenuated vases 
with slender necks and pointed bowls i they are 
ornamented round their necks with simulacra of 
floral garlands, made of polychrome faience, em¬ 
bedded in the surface of the stone (Plate lxxix,b). 
The pottery wine-jars (amphor®), three dozen 
in mim twr, have an historical interest (Plate l). 
Naturally the wines they contdned had dried up 
long ago, but each of the jars bears a docket, written 
in hieratic, which gives the date, place and vintage 
of the wine. From these dockets we learn that the 
choice wanes of the royal cellars came from the Aten, 
Amen, and Tut ankh-Amen domains situated in the 
Delta—some at Kantareh on the east, but mostly 
on the west branch of the River Nile. We idso 
learn from these dockets that by far the larger 
quantity of wine came from the Aten DomEun, and 
dates from the mrd to the xxist years, thus showing 
that the Aten estates were maintained for at least 
twenty-one years. The isine next in quantity came 
from the domain of Tut* ankh*Amen, and it is dated 
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as late as the rxth year, viz.; “ Year 9, JVine of 
the House-of-iuP<inkJi‘Amen from the Western River^* 
followed by the name of the Chief Vintner. Tliis 
indicates that the king must have been married to 
the Crown Princess Ankh*es*en-pa*Aten, and was 
enthroned at the tender age of nine years, for the 
balance of evidence afforded by his mummy sho^vs 
him to have been about eighteen when he died. The 
smallest qiiantity of wine came from the domain of 
Amen, and is dated “year r,” which suggests that 
the reversion to the worship of the capital god Amen 
may have taken place late in Tut'ankh*Amen’s reign- 
From the seals upon the wine-jars we gather some 
knowledge as to the system practised by the ancient 
Egyptians when bottling, or, as it may be better 
described, storing wines. Apparently, w'hen the first 
fermentation was completed, the young wine was 
transferred to pottery jars, which were closed and 
sealed by means of a rush bung completely covered 
over with a clay or mud capsule that enveloped the 
whole of the mouth and neck of the jar Plate 
l.a). \^Tiile these immense capsules were still soft, 
they were impressed with the device of the domain 
to which the wine belonged. The second fermen¬ 
tation thus took place in the jars, and in order to 
allow the carbonic acid formed during the process of 
the secondary fermentation to escape, a small hole 
was made at the top of the capsules. These small 
holes were then closed with clay or mud, and were 
impressed with a smaller deviee of the domain, made 
expressly for the purpose {see Plate l,b). In all 
probability the interior of the jars was smeared over 
with a thin coat of resinous material to counteract 
the porous nature of the pottery; the broken spect- 
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fpp na show a distinct black coatin|f on their imier 
surfaces > 

Although many of the wine-jars were broken, 
there was no evidence of the wine having been stolen. 
The breakage that occurred is mote likely to have 
been the result of the rough handling by the thieves, 
when removing and stealing the contents of the 
adjacent stone vessels previously mentioned. 

About a dozen of the wine-jars were of Syrian 
fomi—ha\ing an oviform bowi, long slender neck, 
overlapping lip, and one handle {see Plate ii,c). 
Being of fragile make, these were mostly broken. 
Not one of this ty|je bore any docket, but the clay 
capsules bore an impression of a similar device to the 
other wines, so one presumes that the wine contained 
was of Egyptian and not of foreign produce. 

Stacked on top of the stone vesseb and the potterj'^ 
mne-jars were 116 baskets, or even more, if the 
baskets of similar make that were found discarded 
on the floor of the Antechamber be included. They 
contained foodstufls—mostly sundry fruits and seeds, 
including the nmndrafce, nuiuA'A, grapes, dates, melon 
seeds, and dom-nuts- The baskets, round, oval, and 
of bottle shape, vary from 4 inches to 18 inches in 
their larger diameter Plate lxxx). They show 
by their symmetry the natural aptitude of the expert 
workman. The “strokes” employed in their con- 
struetion appear to be precisely the same as those 
used to-day by the native basket-makers. Some of 
the smaller and finer weaved examples are adorned 
with patterns formed by intenveaving stained with 
natural grasses. The coarser specimens are made 
of fibre ” skeins ” from the finiit-beanng stalks of 
the date-palm, bound with fronds of the cfdm-palm» 
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OT, as in some cases, the date-pakn, which were in 
all probability first soaked in water to render them 
both leathery and pliable. The bottle-shaped bas¬ 
kets (Plate lxxx,b) contained dried grapes. On 
certain festivals the modem Egyptians still take 
similar baskets of ^uits to the tombs of their deceased 
relatives. 



CHAPTER V 


The Main Cause of Detebioration and Chemicai. 
Changes among the Objects in the Tomb 

B efore coHcludlng this account of the dis¬ 
covery^ it would not be out of place to say a 
few words oonceming the state in which we 
found the objects in the tomb, and to suggest the 
main cause of ranch of their deterioration. 

The existence in the past of damp in the tomb 
is a subject that needs consideration, although 
it has been treated summarily in the previous 
volumes. 

From every point of view it was a thousand pities 
that this tomb should have suffered from infrequent 
moisture filtering through the fissures in the lime¬ 
stone rock in which it was cut. This moisture 
saturated the air of its chambers, and caused a 
humid atmosphere to exist therein for what must 
have been considerable intermittent periods. It not 
only nourished a fungoid growth, and caused a 
peculiar pink film to he deposited everywhere, but it 
destroyed practically all the leather-work by melting 
it into a black viscid mass. It also caused extensive 
warping to take place among the varied woods used 
in the construction of many of the objects. It 
dissolved all adhesive material such as glue, so that 
the component parts of many of the articles fell 
apart. It also resulted in much deterioratioii of the 
textiles—an irreparable loss, for among them were 
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rate garments and the like made of tapestr^^-woven 
linen fabric as well as of needlework. 

Indeed it was this moisture that has necessitated 
the ten winter-seasons’ work (1922 to 1932) that we 
have devoted to the removal of the funerary equip¬ 
ment from the tomb, for it was obviously necessary 
first to render it fit for transport, and then for 
exhibition. Had not this “ first md ” been applied 
with care, not one-tenth of the many hundreds of 
objects would ever have reached the Cairo Museum 
in any reasonable form of condition. In some 
instances the condition of an article necessitated 
treatment before it could be touched—although at 
first sight it looked almost fresh, by experiment, the 
least stress put thereto, showred that it was wellnigh 
perished. Thus by steady application, aided by kind 
help and good advice, and at the price of tedium, 
many a problem was solved, and I am proud to 
record that not one quarter per cent, of those diverse 
and beautiful objects w'as lost. The Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, in his Presidential address to the 
Society of Antiquaries (July, 1929), rightly said: 
“ the archseologist must be very scrupulous not to 
destroy—indeed, his province is to re-create—nor 
should he neglect artistie quality." 

Now, in addition to the periods w*hen those 
objects were exposed to an intensely humid atmo¬ 
sphere, there must also have been long intervals when 
they were exposed to drought, thus they were sub¬ 
jected to infrequent conditions of expansion and 
contraction. 

When one realizes the disastrous effects of diurnal 
temperature variations in the open desert, causing 
the breaking-up of all superficial layers of rocks, the 
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breaking away of scarp-faces and even the splitting 
of htige flint boulders, one is not surprised at the 
extent of damage caused by infrequent changes from 
damp to drought such as seem to have oceuired in 
this tomb. The more so, when one knows how much 
of its equipment was constructed of a number of 
diverse materials : for example, a chest made of an 
inferior basic wood overlaid with a superior veneer 
of ivory, ebony and gold; or a chair or chariot made 
of several woods and leather and inlaid with different 
substances such as metals, natural stones, glass and 
ivory; or the great protective shrines built of an 
oak and coniferous 'wood, covered with gesso, and 
overlaid with thin sheet-gold. In fact, it is extra¬ 
ordinary, considering their diverse materials and 
antiquity, how such objects resisted as much as they 
did so many opposed expanding and contracting 
tensions. The length of the periods of damp after 
saturation must have been considerable within those 
sealed rock-bound chambers, where the prevailing 
temperature was about 84“ Fahrenheit (29“ Centi¬ 
grade). 

In order to have some idea of the primary source 
of water that affected those chambers, the past and 
present frequency of rainfall in the repon of the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings must naturally be 
considered. 

Although the climatic conditions in Pharaonic 
times were doubtless more or less the same as they 
are now, we must not forget to take into account the 
possibility of a greater quantity of morass that existed 
in the Nile Valley in those ancient days, attracting 
a greater amount of humidity, if not actual rainfall. 
The fauna and flora as displayed by the dynastic 
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monuments indicate the probability of such a con¬ 
dition.^ However, contrary to the Eastern desert, 
where almost yearly torrents poiur down its ravines, 
the Western (Libyan) desert, especially in the Theban 
regions, is indeed rainless to a remarkable degree. 
The normal preservation of its antiquities as well as 
sundry inscriptions (graffiti) upon its bare rock faces 
are in themselves testimony of the past and present 
climatic conditions. 

Years may pass without any appreciable rain fall¬ 
ing. During my own experience, covering a period of 
more than thirty-five years in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, I am only able to record four really heavy 
rainfalls : one in the spring of 1898; one during the 
late autumn of 1900 ; and two quite close together 
during the autumn (October and November) of 1916. 

Notable features of these rain-storms are their 
comparatively small area and their abrupt border¬ 
line, Though they are of short duration—a few 
hours only—and generally accompanied by powerful 
electrical manifestation, the downpour within the 
storm-area is tremendous. It wiE fill up valleys and 
tium them into seething rivers. In a few moments 

^ Thfr miiiiAlL bi Egypt mi»t ti&va beaa far gira&tor m praKuitadd tim«« 
Uum in our en. PaJieolitiuo LoipLefmeiitfl tbat ktd lound dratributod wisr 
deoerfr tormcog bord^^Tiag tba Nila VgDey glmoot certaioly pfOt^ 
tbAt Bet£m-d4«rt Hmdititmfl exutod diifiag opoch. From tbat tim 

Egyptp PT kt UA eay north-eoat Airioat to beiTB gr&dimUy roaclisd 

ilA BtsUs ciE drjiiDSB. Egypt ag wa know her ia probably not mOFO 

ttuLQ tea to fifteen tbousand yoAffl old. Hor allti'riAi mu^ about thirty 
to tlkirty-fivo fwt thick. The raU ol thoos dopoeitB appear to havo been 
from tbroo to four incbcB per bundiud yom^ and tboy. m aU probability, 
first bagan wbfltk tba tributary Blud NBo broke into tha Wbita Nile, briogmg 
with it thjQ Abyiamian aUuTium. Before tbon it woo tlue Wbito Nile that 
brought tropical forma of African life to tbo Bolta, and fta piotg^vsi north 
bo the Moditorraowi was undoubtedly marlcod by awampfl, dooded amas 
and lakes, (itee Meiiuirtibagonj "Nicob’a Birds of Egypt/' VoL I. Chap. 
It 
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a ravine may be foaming with innumerable cascades 
carrying rocks down to its bouldcT'Stre’ivn bed. Yet 
in a very short space of time the scene changes back 
to its normal arid aspect. The water has rushed 
down to the Nile Valley, the scoured beds of the 
stream being the sole evidence remaining of these 
short but destructive floods of water. 

These temporary downpours of water, called by 
the Egyptians “ El Seil ” (pi. “ El Sayal ”), seem to 
occur in the Tlieban district (west bank) on an average 
at about ten years’ interval, but in a particular valley 
or locality, owing to the comparatively small area of 
these doivnpouTs, it is obvious, by the laws of chance, 
that the intervals may be much longer. 

Any record of an individual valley is of course 
unknowTi, It might, however, he calculated by care¬ 
ful examination of a section of the detrital materials 
forming the bed of a valley, like that of the Tombs 
of the Kings, where we have a certain amount of 
knowledge as to dates, by counting the consecutive 
strata of wind-blo’mi and water deposits accumulated 
since dynastic times. 

During my experience the actual necropolis of the 
Valley of the Kings has suffered only one of these 
great downpours, and that was in the winter season 
1900-1901, However, there is not a ravine in that 
region, large or small, which has not been at some 
time subject to these sudden streams of water. 

Needless to mention, it may occur that a ravine 
suddenly becomes a seething river of rushing water 
without a drop of rain having fallen in its immediate 
locality—a phenomenon brought about by a torrential 
rain-storm far back on the plateau above, whence 
part, or all, of the water drains into a ravine and 
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rushes down in full force until it fiiuls its level. I 
have myself been witness of such an occurrence* 
which is perhaps worthy of notice. About 4 p.m. 
on November l* 1916, the Great Northern Ra\^ne— 
north and collateral with the Valley of the Kings 
and confluent at the mouth—suddenly became a 
great torrent. This was due to a very hea\'y raiit' 
storm that had taken place on the desert plateau, 
some fifteen miles north-west, earlier in the afternoon. 
It is perhaps also of interest to obset\"e the results of 
that torrent. Before the rush of w'ater had taken 
place no living plants were visible on the floor of that 
great ravine. By January the amount of growth of 
various flowering desert-plants that carpeted the 
stream-bed was remarkable. Unfortunately my 
ignorance of botany prevented my recording their 
species. The plants—some very fragrant—attracted 
a number of parent moths, notably of the family of 
Spiiingid4£^^ where they deposited their eggs. By the 
middle of February the larvae in their last stages ’were 
feeding upon the plants; at the end of Jiarch the 
newly-hatched imago was present, Ho’wever, only a 
few of the harilier specimens among the desert plants 
survived the hot summer months, and by the end 
of the following spring all had practically disappeared, 
save their dried scrub. 

Now the growth of such vegetation in those arid 
rarines after a toixent, suggests that the intervals 
of drought are not longer than the germinating life 
of the seeds. And this brings to mind another notable 
fact. There are no signs whatsoever of desert plants 
having been present in the main Valley of the Kings, 

* (<7Aa«r4»omp(t)i —the Silver Striped Havk^ mad BeUt- 

jAila <iipAiorh'Ui—the Hawk. 
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nor in its smaller tributarj'' branches. This absence 
of the usual plant growth after rainfall is so remark¬ 
able that it calls for reflection. It might be inferr^ 
that the inter\''als between the torrents occurring in 
the Valley of the Kings have been, at in the 
later yeare, longer than the germinating life of seeds 
of desert plants, but when one takes into consideration 
the very narrow hamer di^dding this valley from the 
Great Northern Raidne, such an inference seems 
untenable, and there must be other causes. It may 
be due to the actual situation of the valley, for the 
part of the plateau immediately above the head of 
the Valley of the Kings is limited in extent and 
comparatively isolated ; consequently the chance of 
storm-water draining into it is less. The same 
argument might apply to seeds of plants, whereas 
the neighbouring valleys are fed from the greater 
plateau, 

Howbeit, the primarj^ source of infrequent water 
in these valleys is, I think, fairly explained. 

Now as to the probable cause of those inter¬ 
mittent saturations reaching the chambers of Tut* 
ankh-Amends tomb, which are cut deep down in the 
heart of the bed-rock — the lower Eocene limestone. 
At first sight it would not be unreasonable before 
closer study is made to suppose that the damps were 
due to the low and almost central situation of the 
tomb in the trough of the VaUey, where debacles of 
water from sudden torrential rain-storms would 
percolate, ooze through the bed-rock, and permeate 
with moisture the atmosphere in the chamber of 
the tomb. However, although the first part of the 
inference may seem to be logical, it proved not to be 
the case. 
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Although it is a fact that the eastern side of the 
trough of the Valley had been considerahly affected 
hy water from such a source, in dynastic times, on 
the western side, where Tut-ankh*Amends tomb is 
situated, there was not a trace of past water to any 
harmful extent. During our excavations in the area 
abutting the front of tbe tomb (prior to its discovery)* 
the ground and sundry antiquities were found to be 
in a perfect state of preservation. In feet, it was 
astonishing to see the freshness of the antiquities— 
letters and sketches in black ink upon splinters of 
limestone, and other refuse of the dynastic workmen 
—^tbat ivere found there. Moreover, there were no 
signs of moisture haring been present in the rubbish¬ 
filling of the descending rock-cut stairway, nor any 
sign of past damp on the sealed door, nor in the 
rubble filling the sloping passage of the tomb, where, 
had water been present, it would have immediately 
percolated through. The surfaces of the walls, ceil¬ 
ing and floor of the descending passage were also 
unaffected by damp. The presence of moisture in 
the past was only visible in the chambers themselves, 
and there it was very evident—a bad omen that 
augured ill when we breached the lower scaled door¬ 
way and entered the Antechamber. However, nothing 
could have been freer from moisture than the air in 
those chambers, when we first entered. 

From the above facts it becomes erident that the 
source of moisture was not from the trough of the 
Valley, and since the only evidence of past damps 
was in the chambers themselves, the natural surmise 
is that it found its way in from above, from the sides, 
or from the back of the small foot-hill imder which 
the tomb is cut; or, although this is far less likely, 
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that it originated from sources within the chambers 
themselves. 

So far as damps from sources within the chambers 
are coDccmedr there can be little doubt that to some 
extent moisture had been enclosed in the tomb at 
the time of burial. Moisture, such as might have 
been present in fresh plaster upon the walls, or in the 
mort^ used when plastering over the outer faces of 
the sealed doorways, or moisture present in fresh 
fruits, wine and various other provisions among the 
funerary equipment. But dampness of that kind 
would only cause local trouble, and could not possibly 
account for the extent of humidity that had so 
obviously existed from time to time throughout those 
chambers. The Innermost Treasury contained no¬ 
thing among its equipment that could give out 
moisture to any appreciable extent, whereas it was 
afrected just as much as the adjoining chambers. 
Moreover, conditions such as moisture issuing from 
the equipment w'ere common to all important dynastic 
burials, and we know that many of the royal tombs 
in this necropolis had a far greater amount of moisture 
enclosed within them, at the time of burial, than this 
tomb. Large porous pottery water-jars (aiers) filled 
with water, slaughtered bullocks, wines and fruits, etc,, 
were placed in their store-rooms, and the plastering 
of the walls and ceilings of their burial chambers, as 
well as their sealed doors, was the common practice. 
Yet damage from humidity, arising from such a source, 
w'BS negligible among their equipment, 

Although the past humidity was general, the four 
chambers in this tomb having alike suffered, yet in 
detail there were certain exceptions. The western 
ends of the four great shrines that shielded the 
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sarcophagus were in a worse condition than the front 
(eastern) ends ; the linen paJl between the outermost 
and second shrine was in w’orse condition at its 
western than its eastern end; it was also noticeable 
that many objects coming from near the west walls 
had sujffered rather more than those on the east side, 
A further feature from the point of view of harm 
caused by humidity w'as that the objects in the 
Annexe had suffered most. Moreover, minute par¬ 
ticles of bronze from masons’ cliisels that adhered to 
the limestone surface of the walls of the Annexe 
were much oxidized, lyhereas bronze articles among 
the equipment were aSected far less. All such facts, 
in the writer’s mind, point towards the soimie of 
trouble coming through the rock from somewhere on 
the farther (inner) side of the tomb, and, as limestone 
rock is permeable to moisture, the clue seems to be 
at the place where sufficient water had collected in 
the past, to percolate through and have effect. 

It is an established fact that water from down¬ 
pours over the sun-parched ground of these arid 
ravines does not sink in more than a few centimetres; 
it at onee forms torrents and flows aivay to the point 
of lowest level, which may be many miles distant. 
The groimd is thus little affected except where water 
is trapped by some hindrance, forms pools, and hence 
seepage begins. 

The foot-hill under which the tomb is cut, rises 
obliquely from the trough of the Valley to the height 
of some 70 feet, whence it abuts the scarp of the 
Valley, The greatest descending slope of the foot¬ 
hill is immediately above our tomb, and here the 
vast hypogeum of Rameses vi is excavated. The 
tomb of Rameses vi shows no signs whatsoever of 
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the presence of past moisture, neither have I been 
able to trace any sufficiently harmful source of water 
on the southern side of the foot-hill that would have 
had effect on Tut ankh* Amcn’s tomb. But the inner¬ 
most chambers of the tomb of Hor em heb cut 
trcjisversely through the foot-hill, and situated be¬ 
hind, far below, Tut-ankh-Amen’s chambers, show 
considerable injury from expansions and contraction 
brought about by the presence of humidity followed 
by drought, whereas the entrance and forepart of 
that tomb (situated on the south side of the foot-hill) 
is in quite good condition. Th(^e Inner and low- 
lying chambers of Hor em heb's tomb seem to localize 
the problem, and g^ve us, if not the actual clue, 
strong pointers as to whence came all the moisture. 
For, if water found its way through the rock to the 
depth of Horem-heb’s sepulchre, why should it not 
percolate into our tomb ? Our attention and inquiry 
is thus directed towards the back of the northern 
side of the foot-MU, or, in other words, to the local¬ 
ity above the chambers affected in Hor-em-heb's 
sepulchre. 

An inspection of that region of the country reveals 
two converging dry water-courses which had been 
fed during spates by corresponding water-falls over 
the scarp-face above. These water-courses have, in 
times gone by, considerably affected that area. They 
commence by being wide apart, but they converge 
and become confluent in front of the entrance of the 
tomb of Meren ptah, whence they formed a cascade 
and poured into a deep tributary channel (now filled 
in ivith detritus) that joins the main trough of the 
Valley opposite the tomb of Rameses ex. 

During our excavations in search of Tut ankh* 
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Amen’s tomb on the northern part of the lap of the 
foot-hill, we discovered that a water-course on that 
side had been dammed in the Nineteenth Dynasty 
with the stone-chips (debris) thrown out by workmen 
employed in making the vast rock-cut hyjmgeum of 
Mer emptah, with the result that water during spates 
had been arrested, formed a pool, and flooded Meren- 
ptah's tomb. The spates at some e»ly date must 
have been considerable, for the debris and detnm 
material in that region were cemented together by 
water-action into a mass almost as hard as the super¬ 
ficial limestone itself. Obviously a considemble 
amount of water had pocketed there; the tomb of 
Meren ptah was completely flooded, and thus foimed 
a kind of cistern above the inner chambers of Hon 

em-heb’s tomb. ^ j *. 

Fissures of various degrees in size are abundant 

in the lower Eocene limestone, and especially so m 
this foot-hill. Some of these fissures are so regular m 
formation that, to the inexperienced eye, they appear 
of artificial origin. The fissures traYersing the area 
in question were. I beUeve, the means of water ha^ 
percolated down to the heart of the foot-hill. 
than probable they have direct connexion with the 
fissures that exist in the rock of those low-lpng inner 
chambers of Hor em-heb, as well as having relation 
with the fissures in the ceilings, walls and floors of 
Tut ankh-Amen’s tomb. The lips, or rather the 
edgeSj of the cracks in the rock of those chainbers are 
waterUtained, I am thus persuaded that they are 
the responsible agents of moisture from above reaching 
and saturating those underground chambers. Inci¬ 
dentally, the somewhat careless procedime, or want 
of forethought, on the part of Mer en ptah’s workmen, 
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was the eventual cause of the total min of his own 
tomb, and of the partial injury to the sepulchral 
chambers of Hor em*heb, and was responsible for 
the deterioration that took place in the sepulchre of 
Tut ankh-Amen. Had those djmastic workmen taken 
more care, and left a free passage for water to get 
away during spates, the magnificent hypogea of Hor- 
em heb and Mer en ptah, and the beautiful parapher¬ 
nalia of Tut ankh'Amen, would have been in a far 
more perfect state of preservation to-day. Indeed, 
but for this ancient oversight, our work instead of 
talcing ten years, might have been finished in one 
or two. 

Another interesting subject peculiar to the tomb 
of Tut ankh Aiuen, and one which has been a puzzle 
throughout our ivork, was the existence of a pink 
film (soluble in warm water) deposited over all 
exposed surfaces within the chambers—the ceilings, 
floors, walls and objects—^a phenomenon so peculiar 
to the discovery that it appears to be part result of 
the humidity already discussed. This deposit pre- 
I'^ailed everywhere; it varied in density as well as 
in colour—pink to a bright red—in accordance with 
conditions, but where an object or material covered 
another, or where an object stood against and pro¬ 
tected a part of any surface, the deposit, if not absent, 
was of a far lighter density, causing either behind or 
below the object a faintly indicated impression.^ 

* lAtoly 1 witoomd r dafnocLatrati-aa of a MbimiFhAt H fmllnr 

effwb. TTwgTfcTrinfl^ whiD^lo cuaaefl of toaterialg wtim wai mt ini 

JItd by Udoitui to a tbeEb tAiej had p«fp9tiat«d^ They eet fire to a 
heap of hamp and Urge rolli of bmwn papof that warn m tha 

magazme (an aiii;rije!nt Egyptian rack-cut tomb ohambor cloaod by a b^yy 
maclnm doDT^ The fire wr# detected, imoke inmn^ Crtan tbn 

crackfl of tbe dooTi within an hour of ignition ; in faot. In tune to pro- 

wit any groat hann beicig donop further than cbarripg tha vaoki and brown 
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If, as has been suggested, the coloration came 
from the rock through influence of water, then why 
]$ it absent on the rock surfaces that were shielded 

by objects ? u u 

Although damp affected the tomb of Horetn-heb, 
and many other tombs cut in the lower Elocenc lime¬ 
stone in other parts of the neeropoUs, there is no 
trace in them of the pink deposit that so palpably 
prevailed here. Those tombs were found almost 
entirely void of their equipment; Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb had practically the whole of its f^erary equip¬ 
ment intact. This leads me to believe that the 
humid atmosphere created by those infrequent satur¬ 
ations caused chemical changes to take place among 
certain materials pertaining to the equipment— 
especially the leathers and glues—which by process 
of evaporation deposited and formed this pink film 
over everything. There must have been periods 
w'hen, due to condensation, a moist vapour steamed 
from every article comprising the equipment, and 
those chambers were like some infernal chemist’s 
shop. 


mwr tfUch had only Hunuldined owin^ to iikaolBcieiit air in U« chombw. 
Bavins eitinuniabed tba Are and waoviiMl tbe ebaned «acbi^ ann 
I fouDd, upon iftBpoclinD, e li^t wnbof brown (1 midous) 

from tho imofco nU over tio walh, oeUiiig and floor of ^ tlinmber, as 
wdH u oo aU tbo expcaad eutoriala storod tlwioin: an offleet, o*oept for 
(be colour and nature of lbs film, exaelly h mot witb m th* totnb oi 
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APPENDIX I 

REPORT UPON THE TWO HIBL4N FOETUSES 
DISCOVERED IN THE TOMB OF TUT'ANKH'AMEN 

Bt Douglas E. Debbv, Ch.B., 

Pboi^sob of Anatomy, EGTPnAS UjirrSESTrY 

(A) The body of a prematurely-born childt prob¬ 
ably female. 

The length from the vertex of the head to the 
heels is 25-75 cm. 

The body had been carefully wrapped in linen, 
but this had been removed by Howard Carter, There 
is no abdominal incision and no indication as to how 
the body w'as preserved. 

The skin is of a greyish colour, very shrunken 
and brittle, and the clavicles, riba and costal cartilages 
are all plainly seen through it. On the limbs it has 
become pressed into folds owing to the loss by desicca¬ 
tion of the natural fullness produced by the underlying 
tissues, and here also the bones of the hands are 
clearly defined. 

The limbs are fully extended, and the hands are 
resting on the front of the thighs. 

There is no sign of either eyebrow's or eyelashes. 
The eyelids are nearly closed and the small aperture 
between the lids which now exists is almost certainly 
a secondary result due to retraction of the hds owing 
to shrinkage of the parts in drying. 

On the head are visible many fine whitish hairs 
of a silky appearance, probably the remains of lanugo. 
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A portion of the umbilical cord is present and 
measures 21 nun, in length. The umbilicus is still 
at a low level. 

Allowing for the general shrinkage of the body> it 
is estimated from the length of the feetus, the absence 
of eyebrows and eyelashes and the state of the eyelids, 
that the intra-uterine age of the child when bom could 
not have exceeded five months. 

(B) This child, probably a girl, whose length 
from vertex to heels is 36-1 cm., is also of 
premature birth. 

The skin is of much the same colour and in the 
same condition as that of the younger foetus. The 
linen wrappings, which are in a very fragile state, are 
still partially attached to the child. 

The limbs ate fully extended, but in this case the 
hands are placed beside the thighs in the position of 
pronation. 

The scalp is free from hair except for some very 
fine downy-looking hairs in the occipital region, but 
most of the hair has probably come away with the 
bandages. The eyebrows are distinct and a few 
eyelashes remain. 

The eyes are wide open and the orbital cavity 
contains only the shrimten eye-ball with no packing. 

On opening the head through the anterior fon- 
tanelle the cranial cavity was found filled with linen, 
apparently impregnated with some saline material, 
The linen had been inserted through the nose, A 
wire passed through the tight nostril appeared in the 
cranial cavity as seen through the fontanelle. 

Vvnbilicus, There is no sign of the umhUical cord, 
but the appearance of the navel, which is not retracted. 
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suggests that the cord had been removed by cutting 
it off close to the abdominal wall and that it had not 
dried up as it would had the child lived. 

The abdominal wall has been opened by an incision 
18 TnTTi. in length on the left side immediately above 
the inguinal ligament and parallel with it. The 
opening was dosed with a sealing of resin. The 
abdominal cavity is stuffed with hnen impregnated 
with some saline material. 

The nails appear to be fiiUy grown, but allowing 
for the shrink^e of the soft tissues it is possible 
that they were not fully developed. 

The maximum length of the head is 84*0 mm. 
and the width 73 0 mm. 

The length of the foetus and its apparent develop¬ 
ment would make it to have been about seven months 
at the time of birth. 
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APPENDIX II 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE TOMB 
By a. Lucas, O.B.E., F.I.C, 

T he present note is a continuation of that 
bearing the same title that formed Appendix 
II of the second volume of ** The Tomb of 
Tut- ankh* Amen.” 

As the clearance of the tomb progressed, not 
only were fresh materials of chemical interest brought 
to light, but also additional examples of materials 
of which specimens had already been found. These 
may now be described, as also certain of those that, 
although discovered during the earlier stages of the 
work, were previously either not referred to at all or 
were oidy given a very brief mention, as it appeared 
probable that similar materials might be present in 
greater quantity in the chambers then stil! to be 
cleared. This has proved to be the case, and these 
may now appropriately be more fully dealt with. 

In the previous volume the fact that fungus 
groT^'ths occur in the tomb was briefly recorded. In 
the Antechamber there is a slight distribution of 
brown fungus spots, looking like rust, on the walls; 
in the Burial Chamber the walls are completely 
covered with a network of fungus, resulting in con¬ 
siderable defacement of the painted scenes ; in the 
Innermost Treasury there is a slight amount of fungus, 
though more than in the Antechamber, and there is 
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stUl more in the Annexe. No instance of fungus on 
the walls of other tombs in Egypt can be traced. 
The fungus, too, was not conhned to the walls of the 
tomb, but occurred on many of the objects, being 
most marked on those that were either painted or 
covered with gesso and gold; the reason for this, as 
also for the large amount on the walls of the Burial 
Chamber (which alone is painted), being almost 
certainty that the glue used as a binder in the paint 
and in the gesso and that employed to dx the gold 
to the gesso provided an excellent nutrient medium 
on which the fungus could grow. 

Not only, however, did the distribution of fungus 
\"ary on different kinds of objects, but sometimes it 
varied also on different parts of the same object. 
Thus, all the boats in the Innermost Treasury are 
painted, the colours generally being white, brownish- 
yellow, blue, green, red, black and canary-yellovv. 
In every instance there was a large amount of fungus 
on the white, brownish-yellow, blue and green, but 
very little on the red and black, both of which colours, 
however, are present in comparatively small pro¬ 
portion, and as a rule none on the canary-yellow, or, 
at the most, a very small amount. The fungus, 
which was reddisli, was often so thick that the original 
colour of the paint ivas entirely obscured. This wbs 
particularly noticeable on the blue pigment, the 
excessive gro^vth on which is attributed to the fact 
that this pigment, being of a coarse granular nature, 
required a greater amount of adhesive to act as 
a binder (and therefore of food material for the 
fungus] than was the ease with the other colours. 
The practical immunily of the canary-yellow, whieh 
consists of orpiment (sulphide of arsenic), was prob- 
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ably due to this pigment being poisonous to the 
fungus. 

The remarlcsble pinlc coloration that was nien" 
tinned in the previous volume as occurring in the 
Antechamber, is also present in the other thrM 
chambers, being most rnarked in the Annexe j it is 
not confined to the walls, but is found also on the 
floors and ceilings. A pink coloration in tombs is 
not unknown in Egypt and occurs for instance on the 
plaster in the tomb of Imhotep at Lisht, excavated 
by the Metropolitani Sluseum of Art, New York. A 
similar coloration may also be seen on some ancient 
mortar recently uncovered near the sphinx at Gi^ 
and doubtless elsewhere. It seems probable that this 
coloration, which is merely superficial, has been 
caused by moisture dissohdng some ferrous compound 
present in the stone and plaster, which was then 
brought to the surface by capillary attraction and 
there oxidized to ferric oxide (which may be alm^ 
any shade of red), but why the colour should be pink 
on the limestone and plaster and scarlet on the calcite 
veins in the stone is not clear. 

The materials to be described will be taken in 
alphabetical order, as was done in the previous volume, 
those already fully dealt with or not having any 
special chemical interest being omitted. 

Insects. As stated in the previous volume, speci¬ 
mens of the various dead insects found in the tomb 
were submitted for identification to Mr. A. Alfieri 
(then entomologist at the Royal Agricultural Society, 
Cairo, and now in the Ministry of Agriculture). It 
was stated that these insects were small beetles, such 
as feed upon dead organic matter and that they were 
ail of kinds common in Egypt at the present day. 
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3,280 years not having made any modification in 
their size or structure, but the names of the beetles 
were not given and this may now be done. 

1. From the Alabaster Vase No. 16: 

Lasioderma serricorne, Fabr. 

Sitodrepa panicea, L. 

2. From Alabaster Vase No. 58; 

Lttsiodernui serricorne, Fabr. 

3. From Alabaster Vase No. 60; 

Lasioderma serricorne, Fabr. 

Gibbium p»yllioides, Czemp. 

4. From Alabaster Vase No. 61; 

Lasiodenna serricorm, Fabr. 

5. From Box No. 113: 

Lasiodennit serricorne, Fabr. 

Sii(fdr&pa panicea, L. 

Gibbium psylUoides, Czemp. 

All the above-named insects are beetles, L. serricorne 
and S, paniceay belonging to the family of the Anobiice, 
and G. psyllioldes to that of the Ptinidee, 

Metals. The metals were of the same kinds as 
those previously found, except that there was not 
any lead, whieh, however, was only present before 
in the shape of one very small piece. The various 
colours on the gold from the first two chambers have 
already been described and all these, including the 
very characteristic rose colour, were also present on 
the gold from the Innermost Treasury and Annexe, 
In the case of several objects, however, particularly 
one walking-stick, the gold is covered with a thin 
red coating that proved on analysis to consist of 
coloured glue. The amount of material available for 
examination was too small for the nature of the 
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pigment to be determined, but it is probably of 
mineral origin. 

The silver and electrum found in the Innermost 
Treasury and Annexe exemplified a new feature, 
namely, that the tarnish, instead of consisting of a 
thin film of sUver chloride, as was the case with the 
silver and electrum from the Antechamber and Bmial 
Chamber, was often a thicker coating of silver sulphide. 
The cause of the difference needs explanation, and it 
seems probable that the sulphur required to form the 
sulphide was derived from the orpiment employed 
as a pigment on various boats and otbeft objects, 
since no other source of sulphur was apparent. This 
explanation, if accepted, would mean one of two 
things, namely, either that some of the orpiment 
became disintegrated into fine powder and was dis¬ 
seminated about the rooms, or that it became chemi¬ 
cally decomposed and that tlie sulphur, or more 
probably sulphuretted hydrogen formed from it, was 
diffused through the air and coming into contact with 
the silver and electrum, acted upon them, fomung a 
coating of silver sulphide. Although the former hypo¬ 
thesis is not impossible, the latter appears the more 
probable, and it is suggested that some of the orpiment 
was decomposed by means of fungus, with the forma¬ 
tion of sulphurett^ hydrogen, since it is well known 
that certain kinds of fungus do decompose sulphur 
compounds and produce sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
only difficulty about the acceptance of this explana¬ 
tion is that the orpiment was the one pigment on 
which there practically no fungus, but the 

difficulty may be overcome by assuming that where 
the orpiment was contiguous to another pigment on 
which there was fungus, as nras frequently the case, 
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some slight action may have taken place along the 
edges of the orpiment. That the sulphur required to 
fonn the svdphide of silv'er did originate in the orpi¬ 
ment is confirmed by the occurrence of a thick coating 
of sulphide, and practically no other form of corrosion, 
on certain miniature copper tools that were packed 
in the same box as some figures on which 

there was orpiment, whereas other tools from boxes 
containing similar figures, but without orpiment, were 
free from sulphide, the corrosion consisting of car¬ 
bonate and oxychloride. It should be noted, too, 
that in those instances in which silver objects were 
protected from contact with orpiment or the products 
of its decomposition, as, for example, the silver 
handles of the sledge on which the Canopic Chest 
rested (which was covered with a shrine), the silver 
was free from sulphide. These handles, too, exem¬ 
plify another feature that may be naentioned, namely, 
that irregularly-distributed yelloivish patches occur in 
the silver, which are manifestly due to the presence 
of gold, a phenomenon not uncommon in ancient 
Egyptian silver. 

3Iany of the objects that are either of copper or 
bronze have not yet been analysed, but where analysis 
has been possible, as ivith some of the miniature tools 
accompanying the (SAmonfiri-figures, the metal was 
found to be copper, generally entirely free from tin 
or containing only a trace. In a few instances, 
however, tin was present in small amount, but in no 
specimen tested was it in greater proportion than 
about tw'o per cent., and such material may reasonably 
be regarded as impure copper rather than as bronze. 
This does not mean, however, that there was not any 
bronze in the tomb, since some of the objects that 
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it has not been possible to examine chcmioaUy 
almost certainly bronze. In this connexion may be 
mentioned a material that 

This consisted of a number of thin fragments (from 
1 mm. to 6 mm. in thickness) that apparently onginal y 
had all been one piece; the nmtenal was fmrly 
brittle, dark-grey in colour and showed a 
fibrous structure at the broken edges. Several of the 
fragments were very slightly curved, sugge^mg that 
they had possibly been plastic and ^ 

layer at the bottom of a curved vessel. The whole 
appearance was that of a secondary and not a pnmap^ 
material, and untU it was analysed it was thought to 
be possibly a partially-exhausted ore. The specific 
ffravity and hardness as determined by Sir. U. U. 
Little of the Geological Survey of Egypt were 5-0 to 
5-4 and 6 respectively, and when examined by the 
Chemical Department, Cairo, the material was found 
to be oxide of tin. As it had not the appearance of a 
natural cassiterite it was subsequently submitted to 
llr. R. H. Greaves, Controller of the Department of 
Mines, Cairo, who kindly sent it to Mr, W. G. ^^ agner, 
of Messrs. G. T. Holloway and Co., the well-knowm 
metallurgists of London, who 

make a quantitative analysis, which showed that it 
had the following composition : 


Tin oxide 
Moisture 
Combined water 
Organic matter 


Per rtiitv 
34-80 
1 33 
3-97 
trace 

100-00 


Mr, Wagner stated that the material was probably 

an artificia!ly*prepared tin oxide, 
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Whether this was made in Egypt or not there is 
no evidence to show, but it seems possible that it 
was for use in the manufacture of opaque white glass, 
w'hieh is known, to have been made in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty by the use of tin oxide. 

The iron present in the Innennost Treasury and 
Annexe was limited to the blades of sixteen miniature 
tools that have already been described by Dr. Howard 
Carter, and it need only be mentioned that the total 
weight of the iron is only about four grams. The 
exact weight could not be determined without remov¬ 
ing the blades from the handles, which was not 
desirable, and it could only be estimated from the 
weights of three of the blades that were loose and 
these weighed 0-20, 0-20 and 0*25 gram respectively. 
The blades, although very small and thin, were in 
fairly good condition and stUl consist largely of 
metallic iron with only a slight coating of oxide on 
the surface. 

Minerals. Small lots of various mineral sub¬ 
stances were found in the Annexe, which on analysis 
proved to be respectively chalk, galena, malachite (a 
few Augments of which had previously been found on 
the floor of the Antechamber), red ochre, yellow oehre, 
orpiment and two small irregular lumps of quartz 
sand, the grains of which were cemented together in 
one case by oxide of iron and in the other by a 
mixture of oxide of iron and oxide of manganese, and 
both of frequent occurrence as veins in the Nubian 
sandstone. All these substances occur naturally and, 
with the exception of orpiment, they are all found 
native in Egypt. The use of these materials, except 
the ferruginous sand, as pigments is weU-known in 
ancient Egypt, galena and malachite having been 
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employed for painting round the eyes, and malachite, 
chalk, red ochre, yellow ochre and orpiment for 
painting walls, furniture and various other objects, 
and this latter use is well exemplified in the 
tomb. Both the red and yellow ochre had probably 
been prepared for use by separating the finer particles 
of the raw material &om the coarser by lixiviation 
with water and then pressing the fine powder into a 
lump while wet. 

Natron. Natron, or natural soda, consists essen¬ 
tially of carbonate and bicarbonate of s^a, but as 
found in Egypt, it practically alw-ays contains common 
salt and sodium sulphate (sulphate of soda) as im¬ 
purities. Natron occurs in several localities in Egypt, 
particularly in the Wadi Natron in the western desert, 
but also in the north of the Behera province at 
Harrara and near Ek Kab in Upper Egypt. Natron 
was employed in Egypt in connexion with mummifica¬ 
tion certainly as early as the end of the Third Dynasty, 

In the present tomb four different lots of natron 
occurred, namely, one in a small vase in a black 
varnished kiosk in the Burial Chamber, a second m 
a small vase at the entrance to the Innermost Treasu^ 
where it was mixed with a gum-resin, and the third 
and fourth also in the same chamber in vases placed 
in front of the Canopic canopy. In each case me 
material was in the form of a fine crystalhne powdeiv 
white or light-brown in colour; it was analys^ 
qualitativdy and identihed by the writer and su 
sequently was submitted by him to Dr. H. C. Co?^ 
F.I.C., London, for a quantitative analysis, whicn 
was impossible at Luxor, The results of Dr. Cox s 
analyses, which have been re-arranged, were as 
follows 
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There was no evidence of natron on the mummy, a 
few small whitish spots on the skin proving to be 
common salt containing a little sodium sulphate. 

Pigments. Various minerals found in the tomb 
that were commonly employed as pigments have 
already been described. Two of these same sub¬ 
stances, namely chalk and red ochre, also occurred 
prepared ready for use in shells, as also a greenish 
pigment, which was probably artificial Mt (of which 
one small piece had been found previously on the 
floor of the Antechamber), but which could not be 
examined chemically without disfiguring the specimen, 
and a black powder, probably carbon, of which only 
traces remained. Endosed in the remains of a linen 
bag was a granular blue powder which, on examina¬ 
tion, proved to be the artificial frit so characteristic 
of ancient Egypt, which consists of crystalline copper- 
lime-silicate and of which several small pieces had 
previously been found on the floor of the Antechamber. 

The pigments on a number of objects were also 
examined chemically. It will readily be realized that, 
although analyses of all the pigments from the tomb 
would be of value, yet it is only when fragments had 
fallen off that any examination could be carried out. 
The pigments tested from objects in the Innermost 
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Treasury and Annexe were the blue, canary-yellow 
and white from some of the boats, the white from a 
chair and two stooK the blue from some Shawabti- 
figures and from a box and the brown from a box- In 
every instance the blue was artificial frit; the canary- 
yellow was orpiment (sulphide of arsenic), probably 
obtained from Persia or Asia Minor, since, so far as is 
known, it does not occur native in Egypt, where there 
is no evidence of its use until the Eighteenth Dynasty i 
the white was caldum carbonate (whiting), and the 
brown was a mixture of oxide of iron and calcium 
sulphate, possibly prepared artificially by adding 
finely powdered gypsum to red ochre in order to 
obtain the desired shade of coloui- 

Although the other pigments were not available 
for chemical analysis, it is fairly certain, judging by 
appearances, that the red is red ochre, the brownish- 
yellow is yellow ochre, and the black is carbon, 
probably some form of soot. The green on the boats, 
however, is not green frit, such as was found on 
several objects from the Antechamber and of which 
a small piece was also found, but is possibly powdered 
malaclute, an ore of copper that occurs in the country 
and that was employed as a pigment from a very 
early period. 

Other pigments analysed were from three palettes. 
Two of these palettes hold two colours only, namely 
black and red. The black is carbon and the red is 
red ochre in both cases. The third palette at one 
time had six colours, but only five (black, red, green, 
w'hite and yellow) remain, one (probably blue) being 
missing. The black and red are carbon and red ochre 
respectively; the green was not available for examina¬ 
tion ; the white is probably calcium sulphate, but the 
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quantity availabl6 was not sufficient for this to be 
confirmed * the yeUow is orpiment, 

Resin. This material was very plentiful in the 
tomb, and its occurrence in the Antechamber and 
Burial Chamber has already been dealt with. It was 
present also in the Innermost Treasury and Annexe, 
both as a true resin and as a giun-resin, the former 
being in the natural condition as lumps; as worked 
objects (large beads, ear studs, etc.); as black varnish 
and as an adhesive; and the latter in the form of 
small tears and rods, mixed with natron. The lumps 
are reddish-brown and translucent and without any 
easily-recognizable characteristic whereby they might 
be identified; the resin of the beads and other objects 
is very dark red by transmitted light, but black by 
reflect^ light, and this also has not yet been identified. 
The black varnish has previously been described. 
The gura-resin is in the form of very small tears and 
rods, the latter 2 to 5 mm. long and 0-5 mm. in 
diameter, white on the outside &om adhering natron 
and from their own fine dust, but yellowish-brown in 
the interior: it has not yet been, identified, but it 
is certainly not mjrrh and it has not the appearance 
of frankincense. In this connexion the incense men,- 
tionedin theprevioiis volume may be further described. 
The amount of material available for examination 
was so small that only a few preliminary tests were 
possible. The substance is of a yellowish-brown 
colour, brittle, slightly resinous-looking, bums with a 
smoky fiame, giving off a pleasant aromatic odour, 
and when test^ it was found to have a solubility of 
approximately SO per cent, in alcohol and 20 per cent, 
in water after alcohol, and is therefore a gnm-resin 
and so cannot be ladanum, Mecca balsam or storax, 
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and &nm the odoui it is probably not myrrh, bdellium 
or galbarmm; altogether it is suggestive of frank- 
incense that has been powdered and made into balls 

artificially, . 

Stones. The stones employed for jeweUery and 
inlay found in the Innermost Treasury and Annexe 
were largely repetitions of those already described. 
The principal were camehan, of which there was a 
considerable quantity; lapis lazuli, of which in the 
aggregate there was also a large amount; quartz, 
generally translucent and employed with a red cement 
to imitate camehan; caldte, also translucent and 
often set in red cement hke the quartz, but sometimes 
yellowish and used without the red cement; green 
felspar; turquoise, usually greenish, though occa¬ 
sionally a good sky-blue colour; one specimen of 
amethyst; one example of yellow chalcedony, two 
previous specimens having been colourless and green ^ 
respectively; red jasper; one example of green and 
one of brovra serpentine as inlay; a little black 
steatite as inlay ; flint; obsidian for eyes and pupils 
of eyes; crystalline limestone for the whites of eyes, 
and a hard, dark olive-green stone used for a large 
scarab, which has not been identified. Another stone 
also not yet identified, of which there were several 
examples from the Bunal Chamber and one from the 
Antechamber, is a hard, opaque stone with a slight 
greenish tint, not unlike callais or faded turquoise 
matrix in appearance. 

The stones, other than those employed for jewel- 
lerv and inlay, included alabaster (calcite) for vases, 

‘ Thii, which ia ft ligntit ting, haft iiiM» bfttHi iurther mauDtnMi. Tw 
EiieciSc grft^ty i* S’4i it i» ast Jilftrlrtii by a it«l poiftt Qf by bm 

wal wt Mitfttoh gU* not dhilcedony aor nspbidte J, 
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and the CEuiopic box; Bint for 
miniatiire tools j dark grey speckled granite for 
^/tasra&ff-figures ; crystalline limestone for bracelets 
and anklets ; quartzite for SAaiuafiii-fignres; dark 
serpentine for a vase; black steatite for imitation 
black pigment on several palettes; slate for palettes 
and a hard, grey, quartette stone for hones. 

Sugar. The residue from one of the many 
alabaster jars in. the tomb consisted of a dark resinous- 
looking matrix in which were embedded small, light- 
brown coloured particles, the surface of the whole 
being covered wth innumerable, tiny, dead beetles- 
The lighter coloured particles were crystalline and 
proved on analysis to be sugar. The nature of the 
matrix has not yet been determined, hut it is not 
sugar, resin or gum. The identity of the original 
material, therefore, remains uncertain, but it does not 
appear to have been honey, which was the principal 
sweetening matter employed in ancient times, and it 
is suggested that it may have been a fruit juice, such 
as grape juice, that has dried and largely decomposed 
and fimm which the sugar has crystallized out. 

Wine. The solid matter irom the bottom of a 
pottery jar that, both from its shape and from 
an inscription on it, is undoubtedly a wine-jar, was 
found on analysis to be, as was only to be e^qiected, 
impure ** tartar ” (argol) and therefore a wine residue, 
definite positive tests having been obtained for tar¬ 
trate, potassium and carbonate. An interesting fact 
about the specimen was the large proportion of 
potassium carbonate present, which suggests a decom¬ 
position of part of the original tartrate. 
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Plate LIl 

THE MAGICAL FLAME 

(A) A ^nmll Teed torch znoUDtf-d v»ith g;:old“foU and 
stood upon a clay-brick pedestal with magical formula 
scratched upoo it. 

(fl> The torch and pedestal it was fouad within 
the threshold of the Innermost Treasury^ in front of 
the Anuhis pylon, 

{See pp. as, 40 ) 
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Plate LIll 

DETAILS OF THE CANOPIC CHEST 

(A) f>{ tbe four geak that s^ciircci the Ltd of the 

Canopic chest. 

. {B} The intertor of the Canopic chest showing the 
counterfeit rectangular com par intents and rims of 
jars. Within each counterfeit jar wilJ he seen the head 
of the gold coflin (Plate LIV) for the viscera. 

{S^e pp. 35, 46, Plates IX. X, LIV) 
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Plate Ltll 


















Plate LIV 







Pj.ate LIV 


A MLMATIJRE GOLD COFFIN FROM 
THE CANOFIC CHEST 

Oli(^ At" tb^ four mmiutur^ ^old colTiil!^ that cda- 
tamed the viscera of tlie king. They are similar in 
design to the second cofliw that molosnd the 
iiiummy\ but they are far more elahiirately inlaid in 
feather-design, and each coiHn hears the formula 
pertaining to the goddess and her genius under Vi hose 
charge it i%as placed. 

PP+ 35+ 46+ Plates IX* X+ LIU) 
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Plate LV 

GOLD-PLATED STATUETTES OF DIVINITIES 

(A> Sekhmct. “"the Mighty” lion-goddfBs of war. 

(B) Ptabn^ the god of Memphis and patron deity of 
who wos r«rgarded an the guardian of artifita 
and artisans. His head-dress is made of bltie faience, 
and hiE emblems of bronze. 

(5^^ pp* 52 ff,) 
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Plate LV 







Platk LVI 
















Plate L\ I 

STATUETTES OF DIVINITIES 

(A> An //rt'-muBician* carved of wood and coaled 
with black TeBin. 

(B> IItl^^et\^ tkc gcoiiiB of Isis. 

(C) A divinity named Mamu, 

The latter tw'O divinities (B and C) are of wood 
plated with gold, and Plate XI depicu them, as 
diBcovered, within their shrine-shaped chests^ 

{S^e pp. S2 ff.) 
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Plate LVn 


A GOLD-PLATED STATUETTE OF THE 
DlVUVm’ MENKARET 

This remarkable ^oup representa the deceaiaed 
kin^f being held upmi the bead of the divinity 
Brlenkaret. The exact purpose i& not known, but 
poi^^ibly so that the dead king may see the glorioue 
luioiiiar>\ the sun. 


{See pp, 52 ff.) 




Plate LVII 








Plate LVIIl 
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Plat£ LVIll 

TWO GOLD-PIATED FALCO^’ STANDARDS 

(A) A falcon Rloudarei nann'il Gemchsu- 

(B) A falcon i^tonc&an! named Spcdii^ 

Thc^e mav possibly be two furm;^ of the Falcon 
Standard of the ancient XXlh Nome «f Lower Eg>-pt^ 
like the two stanilards, found in the Antechamber, of 
the Xlh Upper Ejj>ptian Nome {\oL L P- 

{Set pp. 52 ff,) 
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Plate LIX 

EMBLEMS OF THE WORLD BEYOND 
THE GRAVE 

(A) The goldea head of the Meb-urit cdw. 

(B) A aerpedt divinity named Neter-ankh- 

(Sfe pp. 33, 46, 53) 
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Plate LIX 










Plate LX 





Plate LX 

A STATUETTE OF TUT'Ai\KH*AMEN 

A vooden gold-plated etatuette tcpresonting the 
king as the Youthful Warrior Horue upon a reed-float 
in the act of kiMing the Typhonid Animal. It is 
probably the ancient Egy-ptian prototype of St. 
George and the Dragon of the Christian Era. It is one 
«f a pair of statuettes found in a blaek sbrine-shaped 
chirsl and wa& carefully drapeil in linen. 

[See pp. S4 ff-t Plate XIII) 
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Plate LXI 
CELESTIAL CRAFT 

(A) Onv of the four ehipfl to foUow the divine 
journeys of the ^un. Amidships Is the giJded throne 
for the royal pas^nger* 

(B) One of the two canoes for ferrying ncrO!?s to the 
fields of the blessed^ 

(5ee pp- 56 ff*) 



Plait LXl 

















Plate LX 11 










Plate LXII 

A CAKOE OF PRIMITIVE TYPE 


(A) A rfrC:d'float+ or caaoe, for the mythical 

pastimes of Homs-—the Kidg» 

(B> A survival of this piiniitive reed-floa t ^till in 
use in the upper reaches of the Nile. 

(4Sff pp* 59 ff*) 


Pl ate LX III 

TWO CRAFT FOR THE FUNERAL 
PILGRIMAGE 

(A) A mixlul of a fully rigged fillip, with cabio 
rnn iilslnpa aad gilded pavilion on the forecsfillc and 
poop cleck&T I list towx-d the funeral barges (B) belong- 
ing to the funeral pilgrrimage. Upon the forecastle and 
poop of the barges are small *^^look duIs>” and amid¬ 
ships a l^go douhle-roofed cabin i 


(5e^ pp- hO ff«) 




Plate LXIII 
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Plate LXIV 




Plate LXIV 

A GER-MINATED EFFIGY OF OSIRIS 

(A> A i^ooden frame moulded in the form of Osiris, 
hollowed out, filled with sUt, and planted with com. 

(B) The effigy, as discovered in a host, completely 
wrapped Id linen winding-sheets. 

{See p. 61) 
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Plate LXV 


(a) a model strainer of wood aotl copiH^r for 
brewing beer. 

(b) a mode) ** tknj£tmg^ haacl-mib for grinding 
com. 

(C) A model praoarj', showing doorway and 
separate compart mentfi for storing cereals. 

{See pp* 61, 62,^ 63) 
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Plate LXV 

















PLATE LXVl 


























Plate LXVl 

PART OF THE KING’S WRITING OUTFIT 

(a) An ivory bowl rtaincd red, and (B) a papyrus 
basket belongii^ to tbe King’s writing outfit. The 
basket has highly ooloured pictures npon it depicting 
the King before Amcn*Rc, Herakhte, Ptah, and 

(5fe pp. 79 ff-* Plate XXII) 
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Plate LXVH 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND KIOSKS 
FOR THE 5//j4H^^Rr/-FIGURES 

(A] Model hoes, picks, yokes, baskets, aarl water 
vessels, in blue faience, for the use of the Shatosbti* 

<B) Small wooden kiosks^ covered with bl^ck redlD, 
in which the hgurcs were hoii-Scd» 

(See pp- 81 ff-, Plate XXIII) 
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PLATE LXVII 
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Plate LXVIll 
A PAIR OF STOOLS 

(A) A thrce-legg€d frcmi-circular stool of wood, 
paioted white. 

(B) A four-legged wooden stool painted white, with 
gilded traditionaJ ornament between the seat and 
stretchere. 


114, Plate XXXIV) 


Plate LXIX 

A FOOTSTOOL AND HASSOCK 


(A> A small footstool made of cedar wood, and 
Ltdoid wStb ivory and ebony . 

(B> A hassock of rush-work, lined with iineUf and 
covered with elaborate polychrome bcadwwk depict¬ 
ing alien captives bound and prone round a central 
rosette. 


(See p. 115) 
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Plate LX IX 
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Plate LXX 













Plate LXX 

A PAIR OF HEAD-RESTS 

■ 

(A) A head-rest of iapis laziiii blue faience mouated 
with inlaid gold collar* 

(B) A head-rest of turquoUc blue glass mounted 
ii^uth an embossed gold coDar. 

{S^ PP+ 11-6 Plate XXXV I) 
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Plate LXXI 

CHESTS BELONGING TO THE KING’S 
EARLY YOUTH 

(A) Two smolL chefitfi of pannier ty'pe, made of 
cedar wood^ ebony and ivor^% 

(B) A^ciietn for the kiiick-ktiacks and piaythin^^ of 
Tut^ankh^Amrn’e youth. 

{See pp. 119 ff.) 
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Pl.\te lxxi 
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PLATR LXXII 




Plate LXXIl 

(A) The remains of two plaited linen-l bread 
for hurling Btonei* 

(B) Cakee prepared in palm-leaf shapes. 

[Sie pp. 122 ff.) 
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Plate LXXIII 

SILVER AISD FAIENCE VESSELS 

(A) A EiIv«T vase in the form of a pomegranate fniJt. 
(0} Pale and dark blue faience vases. 

CC} Pale blue faience libatioa vessels, 

(5^ pp. 123 if., 130) 
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PtATE LXXIII 






















PUTE LXXIV 












Plate LXXH" 

details from the ORKAMENTAL 
alabaster boat 

(A> The figure of a nude girl squaiting and holding 
a lotus flower on ihe fore-deck of the boat. 

(B)Tbe female figure of an achojidroplaiic dwarf at 
the helm, steering the boat. 

The head'dresseg of both the figures are made of a 
dark green stone, 

(5ef pp. 127 ff., Plate XLI) 
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Plate LXXV 

A GAMING-BOARD AND ‘^THROWING-STICKS^' 


<A) A &el of four “throwin^-sticks” having: back* of 
ebony and undeq^art of ivory* which, by I he manner 
of their fellni denote tbe moves? tipon the g[amLngr.lH>ard. 

(B) A reversible gamin^-board of ebony and ivorir' 
having on tbe top a game of three by ten Equares^ and 
on the bottom a game of three by four with an 
approach of eight squares. 

(See pp. ISO ff., Plate XLJI) 














Plate LXXVI 



Plate LXXVI 

WEAPONS OF OFFENCE 

(A) Falciform clubs of hard wood, either the 
Eu^f e&tion of a knob at the end, or with flattened blade 
cut like a sickle. 

(B) A falciform club yniih bark handle, and a 
cudgel-shaped club. Both are of hard woikI. 

(C) Boomerangs of hard wood and painted. 

(5eepp. 135 flf., Plate LXXVII) 
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Plate LXXVil 

WKAPONS OF OFFENCE 

A atiel B depict varioui^ types of the lioome* 
mn^s and iLrovi'iD^-eticItg of hard M'uod decorated 
with bark. 

{See pp. 135 ff., Plate LXXVI) 
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Plate LXXVTI 






Plaie LXXVIIT 











Pl-ATE LXXVIll 

ALABASTEK VESSELS FOR OIL 

Figs. A add B depict two of th« larger oiLjars 
found ID tlio Annexe. 

(5« pp. M4 ff.. Plates XLVlII, XLIX, LXXlX) 
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PhME LXXIX 

ALABASTER VESSELS FOR OIL 

(A) A highly decorated crater rtisling upon a 
lazza^^ f^tand, 

(B) A pair of tall^ alteauateci jarg^ having iheLr 
ncckb inlaid with faiCMice garland-H, 

(5« pp. 144 n:,. PJatea XLVJIL XLIX, LXXVOI} 
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Plate LXXX 
FRUrr BASKETS 

Fig§, A, ft, C, And D iBurtrtftc llie chancteristic 
lyp« DnKin^ th<? 116 fruit baftkrts diECovi-ml tti the 
Annexe^ 

pp. 149 C) 
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